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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

InservJce training is on'-the-Job vocational and educational school- 
ing for peace officers after they have completed recruit training, The 
police agency retains the responsibility of paying their personnel while 
the officers attend classes. The objective of Inservice training is to 
upgrade police service by Improving the Job performance of the officer. 

There are two distinctly different parts to inservice training: 

Police tra*nlng and police education. Chapter "^hree examines the dif- 
ferences between the tv;o parts, and why each is important to the Inservice 
training program. 

.Police training Is achieved through departmental training and out- 
side agency police training schools. There are many police agencies that 
sponsor police training for officers of other depirtments. The training 
programs frequently concentrate on a single specialized area of police work. 
Such cooperative services are representative of the spirit of cooperation 
now to bo found among those engaged In law enforcemeni; training. 

Departmental training Is provided for officers by their own depart- 
ment's training staff, and offers year round potential for providing desired 
police training. The police chief Is relieved from dependence on the time 
schedules of outside agency training programs. 

Police educational programs are provided by junior colleges, 
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colleges and universities. The programs combine e liberal arts curriculum 
with an analytical and theoretical examination of police functions. 

A shortage of funds and Dorsonnel often limit the number of officers 
that a police department *ls able to send to police training and police edu- 
cational schools. When funds are not available for tuition, but the police 
department is willing to allow the officer to attend the school in an on- 
duty capacity, there are alternatives for obtaining school expenses with- 
out requiring the officer to bear the expense. Police agencies should 
explore the possibilities of obtaining 'grants and scholarships for their 
personnel. Aid Is available from both private and government sources. 

Many business people, because of civic interest in their community, are 
now sponsoring officer participation in police training and police education 
programs. Community associations and organizations are also providing 
opportunities for scholarships ^ 

Inservlce training has a key role in the upgrading of police service.^ 
The Texas Commission on Law Enforcemenl Office.'" Standards and Education 
has established Important staridards for current and future educational and 
training activities for Texas peace officers. In order to fulfill future state 
standards, police agencies must begin to plan now for their training ob- 
jectives. Police administrators are not without guldollnGS. The Proslclant's 

^Tho President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice, Task Force on the Police, Task Force Report : The PoHco 
(Washington D. C.; 1967), p. 140. 
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Commissi6n on Law Enforcement in theii' report on the Nation' p ojicc de- 
partments provided key suggestions which can be used as tho beginning 
foremat for a solution to inservlce training problems. The sugcjcsUons 
are that: (i) A minimum- of one week of Inservice training be provided for 
each officer per year; (2) supervisoiy and middle-management be given 
advanced educational opportunities and specialized training; ( 3 ) op[;or- 
tunities be provided for Interested personnel to pursue their Ji^coUon; 
and (4) pay incentives be established for college educoticn/’ Th^ up- 
grading of inservlce training among Texas police departments and agencies 
Is dependent upon police executives heeding the challenge and meeting 
the responsibility. 



The Problem 

Stateme nt of the problem , Texas peace officers are given an 
inadequate amount of inservice training. Table I provides information 
substantiating tho fact that a largo percentage of Texas peace officers 
receive no Inservice training on a yearly basis when the police depart- 
ment has no training staff, Table II provides an ovorvievi^ of pertinent 
police training subjects and the degree to which they arc presently taught 
in Texas, The percentage figures shown indicate a deficiency in tho 
teaching of these subjects, A thorough analysis of Tables I and II as 



TABLE I. 

Irif:ervice Training Data From Police Departments Surveyed By 
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ior. over 150 tliousand 795 



TABLE :i. 

Percentage of Departments Offering Inservice Training in the Following Subjects: 
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they apply 'to current inservice training in Texas is made in Chapter Two. 

The chief administrator of a police agency has the responsibility 
for inservico training.^ He must take care in delegating training respon- 
sibilities, Ill-conceived action can be Just as dangerous as apathy. 

Some common pitfalls are: (i) A lack of interest by the administrator 
responsible for Inse^ ce training; (2) a failure by the administrator to 
keep informed of contemporary policing techniques; (3) Ill-conceived 
training objectives; (4) problem solving with "brush fire training"; (5) 
"paper training" for appearance; (6) the continued use of outdated metliods 
and materials. 

The term "brush fire training" describes the efforts of a police 
agency to provide training at the last possible minute, or after the crisis 
has occured. It is frequently poorly planned and taught because of the 
panic by police executives to get the program presented to many personae! 
in a short period of time. 

"Paper training" is a preconso at inscrvicc training by an adminis- 
trator whose chief co* cern Is to be able to say, "We have given our offi- 
cers a maximum amount of training this year. " Little planning Is given to 
the quality or objectives of "paper training " , and its benefits arc highly 
problematical. 

o 

The International City Manager’s Association, Municipal Police 
Adr ilnlstratlo n . sixth edition (Washington D. C.: 19G9), p. 73. 
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The importance of planning Lnservice training • The problem of in- 
adequate inservice training for peace officers is not a recent devclopm€;nt . 
In 1944, August Volimer, very aptly cited the need and importance of in- 
service training for Texas peace officers.^ The next two decades did not 
see any lessening of the problem. In December of 1967, the Honorable 
William R. Anderson, United States House of Representatives, made a 
speech in which he called attention to the need for higher education in 
the law enforcement field. He said, 

. ♦ . few If any professions have a greater need of, or a 
higher claim upon higher education. The sobering fact Is 
that most of the American law enforcement profession Is 
presently operating at an educational disadvantage to the 
society It is asked to police, and the trend is not improving.^ 

Texas police agencies have a choice, just as they did tv/enty- 
flve years ago. They can continue with lnservice training in Its present 
Inadequate state, or they can begin to plan for the improvcMncnt and ex- 
pansion of lnservice training. The latter choice is dependent on planning 
for both direction and action. The past two decades have shown that 
much more than the mere recital of needs is necessary for the improvement 
of police training. Recent examination of the nation’s police departments 



^August Vollmer, Report ^ Dallas Police Department Smypx (Dallas , 
Texas: March - April, 1944), p, 183, 



William R, Anderson, "High education for bav/ rnforccmenl" , The 
Police Chie f (Washington D C,: International Association of Chiefs of 
® 'olice, December, 1967), p, 48. 

E1\LC 
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has pointed out that officers are trained to perform police work ricchar 
cally with little understanding of the policeman’s role in the community 
the workings of the criminal justice system. 

Police agencies have generally failed to provide sufficient inser 
vice training for their personnel,^ Continuous training for personnel of 
all ranks has lagged behind the technologically based curricula such as 
communications and scientific crime detection. But even when the lack 
of training has been made obviously apparent, getting the police oxccu** 
tive to plan for cicrent and future inservice training programs remains a 
serious problem. 

Effective planning requires a knowledge of contemporary police 
techniques and procedures. It requires a modern approach to the estab- 
i^'.hmeht ot the training program, including the means and methods of Im*- 
plementatlon. There may not be within the police agency the personnel 
necessary for competent planning. Such cases wlU require that planning 
for inser/ice training begin with the return of police administrators to 
schools designed to prepare experienced police officers for greater 
administrative and instructional responsibilities. The Federal B'lrcau of 
Investigation s National Academy offers the type of training Ideal for 
preparing the police administrator for this goal. The cooperative services 

^Task Force on the Police, o}), cjl, , p. 138. 

^The International C iy Manager’s Association, ctt. , p. 181. 
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that the Bureau provides for state and local law enforcement agencies are 
examined in Chapter Three. 

Methods of Investigation 

The following methods wert? used to obtain information for the 
study of inservice training for Texas peace officers: 



1, A review of published and unpublished materials available 
In the research files of the Dallas Police Department's 
Training Division; 

2, A review of published materials available through ILbrar/ 
sources, which Includes books, articles and related 
papers presented in professional journals; 

3. A questionnaire on Inserylce training sent to the chiefs 
of ninety Texas municipal police departments; 

4, Correspondence with administrators of existing training 
programs for Texas peace officers; 

5. Materials gathered from recognized authorities in the 
law cnforcemop*. field; 

6. Personal experience as a peace officer since November of 
19SS, and .js a police instructor with the training staff of 
the Dallas Police Department since August of 1968. 



Tralntrig div ision research files . Materials found In these files 
have varied origins. Some have been gathered by the personnel of the 
Training Division, but a large portion of the material is from police agen- 
cies all over the United Slates who have been kind enough to share their 
departmental publications, A portion of the materials has been published, 
Q but a majority of the papers , articles and manuals are not published and 

Vo 
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have been distributed only to interested police agencies. One of the out- 
standing manuals researched Is the Callfornie Peace Officer’s Training 
Publication, Number 11, Law Enforcement Tra: ning In California . Others 
that offered pertinent assistance were, Survey of P olice Training by the 
Texas Police Association, and TT^hin g - How We Do by the Cincinnati 
Police Department. The availability of these materials has added greatly 
'to the creditability of this manual. 

Library sources . There have been num<3rous articles and books 
written on the subject of police education during the past decade. Many 
of these have touched on the topic cf Inservicfj training and Its various 
facets. Although no single book elaborated on the subject of Inservice 
training, each In Its own way helped In the assimilation of Information. 

Professional journals on lav/ enforcement have helped to empha- 
size the importance of inservlce training, and have made available Infor - 
mation on many of the latest techniques and procedures, joma of the 
more outstanding of these publications are the F. H Law E nforcement 
Bulletin ; The Police Chief ; The Journal of Crimina I Law , Criminology and 
Police Science ; Texas Law Journal and Law and O rder , 

A great deal of understanding concerning the need for inservlce 
training is found In the President's Commission on Lav/ Eiforccmont and 
Administration Task Force Report : The Police . The need for speclaJIx,od 
training programs as a part of continuous training for police officers of all 
ranks Is aptly pointed out in the Report of the Natio nal Advir ^ory Conimi s s ion 

10 
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on Civil Disorder > Official government publications such as these have 
aided police educational efforts by researching the problems and bringing 
focus to bear on the shortcomings of current inservice training programs. 

The questionnaire > To obtain information on the status of inser- 
vice training programs in Texas a ^estionnaire was malted to the police 
chiefs of ninety Texas cities. Each city sent a questionnaire represented 
c minimum population of ten thousand people. Each city represents a 
metropolitan center where concentrations of people and wealth are located. 

The thoughts and comments of the many chiefs of police that an- 
swered the questionnaire have provided an indication of t 'le current trend 
of inservlce training in the State of Texas. The responses indicated a 
keen awareness of the need to expand inservlce training. The data col- 
lected from the questionnaire Is reported in Chapter Two. 

Correspondence with administrators of existing training and 
educational l^y enforcement program r. . Emphasis on law enforcement 
training in the State of Texas has Increased In recent year?. The pace in 
establishing new law enforc'sment educatlonol and training facilities has 
been anything but slow. Many directors and administrators have not had 
adequate opportunity to make public their activities. In seme cases newly 
established police science curriculum have been publicl7.cd only in their 
own local area. This fact necessitated correspondence wHi administra- 
tors of existing educational programs so that a thorough analysis of 
educational and training opportunities could be mode. 
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Recognized authorities [n the field of law enforcement . Informa- 
tion gathered from the many experts throughout the criminal Justice system 
has served to broaden the scope and objective of inservIce training. Much 
useful Information was gathered at lectures and special training sessions. 
The most outstanding of these was the 1969 Inter-Agency Workshop for the 
criminal justice system at Sam Houston State University. 

Purpose of Manual 



t 
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It is characteristic of many police departments to charge blindly 
Into InservIce training as If there wore no tomorrow. Suddenly faced with 
the knowledge that there Is an Immediate need for training, knowledge 
often gained throv*gh crisis, police administrators race to establish on 
paper the fact that their personnel are propeily trained. Realistic benefits 
from this type of traliJng are questionable. The competent police admin- 
istrator seeks training for his personnel that Is meaningful. 

The recent trend for selecting the best men available for police 
candidates has greatly Increased the potential benefits to be gained from 
continuous training for police personnel throughout their entire career. 

The advantages of selective recruiting have been aptly stated by ,T. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, His descriptive 
comments provide an Insight of the caliber of trainee that 's available for 
InservIce training because of selective recruiting. Though his thoughts 
are Indicative of the need for upgrading recruitment, they als'j offer 
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fiomethtng of a challenge in police training. 



This Is the age when police officers must be intelligent, 
articulate, and able to communicate effectively in writl*^g. 
The officer's prior educational background must be such 
that he can absorb and understand legal fundamentals so 
his actions will be within the letter and spirit of the law. 
Legal problems facing the police are so complex that the 
success of the "drop-out", who did not continue his edu- 
cation, In applying legal concepts to actual police opera- 
tions Is problematical. Written communications. Including 
letters to the public and reports, are becoming Increasingly 
important In police work. There is normally definite corre- 
1‘jtion between a man's formal education and his ability to 
express himself In writing,^ 



If police candidates are chosen on the basis of their ability to 
cope with the complexities of the society they serve, then police agencies 
must be prepared to offer them continuous quality training that will pre- 
serve their ability to correctly Interpret the letter and spirit of the law. It 
is because of the continuing need for effective insorvlce training that this 
manual has ueen prepared. The manual is designed to serve the following 
objectives; 

1, To demonstrate the lack of and the need for improving 
and expanding insorvlce training , 

2, To examine federal financial assistance that is avail- 
able for law enforcement training and education, 

3, To assist police agencies with their planning for 
Ir.servlce training. 



ERJC 
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J, Edgar Hoover, "PcUce Management-Recruitment and Selection 
of Personnel", F. L Law Enforcemen t Bulletin (Was htngton D, C.; 

O :tober, 1966), p, 16. 
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4. To familiarize police agencies with departmental 
training. 

As the objectives of this manual indicate, information, sugges- 
tions and standards for the operation of Inservice training, are the focal 
points. The manual is not meant to ce an exact "how to do it" system, 
nor is it a text book on law enforcement work. The purpose of the manual 
is to examine and suggest ways in which police officers may be adeqv\otoly 
trained and educated. 



I 
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CHAPTER II 



POLICE TRAINING IN TEXAS 

Interest in police training in Texas has probably reached its highest 
level during the 1960's.® Much has happened to stir police manngcnent 
into active participation in training programs. Par reaching court decisions 
and civil unrest have placed increasing demands on police service. But 
the most meaningful event, and perhaps the catalyst of other problems, has 
been the urbanization of the Texas population. 

A report on Texas police departments in 1959 noted that the State 
had been transformed from a rural state to an urban state. The report in- 
dicated that urbanization had caused the task of municipal police depart- 
ments to increase in size and complexity.*® The massing of people in the 
cities has required that the average police officer provide service for a 
greater number of people In an ever increasing number of ways. Tasks 
traditionally performeo, such as traffic duties, the handling of public 
nuisances and the apprehension of public enemies, v;crc no longer an 
officer’s sole concern. A massing of public problems and demands brought 



^Commission on Law Enforcement Officer Standards and Education 
Texas Police Tourn al (Dallas , Texas: Texas Police Association , March. 

1966), p. 16. 

*® Munlclpal Police A dministratio n LQ l£-Xi\s: A, Surrey (Austin, 
Texas: Institute of Public Affairs, I960), fc'eward. 

15 
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pressures before unfelt. It bee. me apparent that for an officer to be effec- 
tive, he must be part doctor, lawyer, social worker, teacher, psychologist 
and public relations rnon,^^ 

As a result of the growing demands on police service, peace officers 
throughout the nation have sought to improve the quality of police service. 

Vocational and educational programs for j olicemen have helped to improve 

12 

public service. However, becouse training is a cons:ant and nev^r oi.d- 
ing process, failure to rjiaintain continuous Inservice training downgrades 
the ability to function. In speaking out against the lack of inseiwico 
training among the Nation's police departments, the late Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy pointed cut that placing a rookie policeman with a veteran officer 
did little to promote the development of the rookie's knowledge when the 
veteran officer received probably less than three days yearly inscrvico 
training. Senator Kennedy cited the experts, saying that at least two wc^oks 
of special courses yearly are a vital necessity for vc« i<ui officers,-^ 



^^Roy Barrera, '“Needs of Police Officer", To xa s Police Journal 
{Dallas, Texas: Texas Police Association, October, 1968), p. 6. 

12 

Forrest E. Deone, "Law Enforcement is the People's Business", 
Texas Police Journal (Da Has . Texas: Texas Police Association, January, 
1968), p, 4; also, A C, Germarn, "Education and Professional Law En- 
forcement", The Journal of Crimin al Law, Cr i minolog y and Folicc Scienc ^ 
(Baltimore: December, 1967), p. GOG. 

^^Robert F, Kennedy, "Crime In the Cities: Improving the Adnn.ds- 
tration of Criminal Justice", The Journal of Crir.ijna] lav; , Q;jminolp.LlF 
Poli ce Scionco (Baltimore; )unr^, 1907), p. 14^. 
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Prominent spokesme^n In law enforcement tiacl for years advocated the need 

14 

for adequate training for veteran officers. Senator Kennedy's comments 
added fuel to a fire that was already burning brightly in Texas, 

Texas law enforcement officials and edu^^ators had been busy since 
the early sixties actively seeking passage of legislation that would estab- 
lish minimum officer training standards. In August of 19G5, with the aid 
of Jack Hightower of the Texas Legislature, a bill was passed that created 
the Texas Commission on Law Enforcement Officer Standards and Education 
In the beginning, the Commission was dependent on private grants and the 
possibility of a grant from the Office of Law Enforcement Assistance of the 
United States Attorney General's Hepartment, A regular appropriation 

17 

from the Texas I/3glslature was not forthcoming until September 1 , 1967 . 

It was then th it the Commission v;as able to officially gel under way with 

18 

the appointment of a director and four staff members. 



^^John Edgar Hoover, £. D.. I_. l^gw Enforce merit Bulleti n (Washing- 
ton: United States Department of Justice, April, 1936), p. 1- 

^^Glon H, McLaughlin, "Officer Standards and Training I^w, C‘ 
mlnallon of Five-Year Effort", Texas Police Journa I (Dallas, Texas: Texas 
Police Association , July, 19C6) p. 12, 

^^ Ibid , , p. 13 , 



IS 

Wallace D, Beasley, "Police Education In Texas; A Status Report'’, 
Texas Pc lice Journa l (Dallas, Texas: Texas Police Association, October, 

Q 196 6) , p. 15 . 
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Texas Commiss ion on Law Enforcement 
Officer Standards and Lducation 

Empowered by the Texas Legislature in 1965 the Commission was 

directed to make studies of Texas law enforcement training methods and 

standards, and then to make recommendations to the Governor and Lcgis- 

19 

lature for the establishment of minimum standards. The establishment 
of minimum standards was to Include the certification of peace officers 
and law enforcement instructors. Also, the Commission was directed to 
conduct research in the field of lav/ enforcement and to recommend curri- 
cula for advanced courses and seminars to bo conducted at junior and 
senior colleges . 

The Commission became voiy active In fulfilling its rosponcibi- 
lilies following the appointment of its executive directoT", Mr. Wallcce 
D. Beasley. By the fall of 1968 the Commission had been instrumental 
in: The establishment of regional training centers in Texas; assisting in 
efforts to provide training for police instructors; the preparation and distri- 
bution of instructional material for training purposes; assisting Texas 
police academies to meet the required minimum standards of training so 

they could be certified by the Commission; and taking a.i active part in 

20 

the planning of future training projects and objectives. 

^^Legislative Report - Senate Bill 2 36, Tc x a s JloHco Jo urnal 
(Dallos, Texas: Texas Police Association, July, 19G7), pp. li"l2. 

^^Wallace D. Beasley, opi. cU . , pp. lS-19. 
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To,estbblish standards for the professional rating of Texas peace 
officers the Commission designed a system that grades an officer's quali- 
fications according to his training / years of export e, and formal educa- 
tion, There are three levels of professional achievement. They are 
classified as: (1) The Basic Certificate; (2) The Intermediate Certificate; 
and (3) The Advanced Certificate. Each of these certificcLtes are awarded 
on a basis of the individuals length of ser\'lce^ police training and higher 
educational pursuits at colleges and universities. The specifications for 
awarding these certificates are shown Ir Appendix A, 

The Commission also established specifications for the qualifica- 
tion of police instructors. Police officers may qualify for either a Class 
A or Class B certificate. To receive a Class A certificate the officer must 
be a full time police academy instructor. Clars B certificates are av/arded 
to officers who are not assigned to a police academy, and who teach only 
on a part-time basis. Appendix B contains the specification for awarding 
these certificates. 

A law enforcement code of ethics has been adopted by the Com- 
mission, and can be seen In Appendix C. Each Texas peace officer is re- 
quired to attest his personal subseviptfon to the code before being certified. 

In May, 1969, the Texas Legislature amended the 196$ Act that had 
first eslabii.;hed the Commission. The portion of the omen^ied Act wliich 
describes llie scope of the Commission's power and authority is shown in 
Appendix D. The entire Act, including the recent amendments, has boon 
codified as Article ^1413 (29aa) V. C. S. 
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AdministrativG Dilemm a 

In recent years there have been increased opportunities for the 
iX)iice adminlstr t j to study management procedures, budget control and 
staff planning through inservice training. 21 Police executives have had a 
fair opportunity to examine their department's shortcomings in the light of 
new knowledge. A part of this new knowledge has been the discovery of 
the need for accelerated progress in all phases of training for peace offi- 
cers. The following premise on inservice training has been accepted: 

There is no more Important consideration today than the educa- 
tion of mu' police personnel and the raising of our standards on 
every front, and the specialization that must come if we are to 
have the kinds of law enforcement we envls'on for the future, 22 

The acceptance of this premise has been easy for progressive minded po- 
lice administrators, but progress In implementation has been greatly 
hampered by administrative dilemmas. 

The police executive of the 1960's is confronted with the Jilemina 
of how to upgrade police service within the confines of a fixed budget. 

The President's Task Force on the Police reported that "most police 



David McCandless, "Advanced In-Service Training ", ;fh_o Police 
Year-Book - 196J (Washington D.C.; International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, 1961), p. 186. 

22 

Bernard C. Brannon, "Need for Accelerated Progress in Training’’, 
^e Police -J9^ (Washington D. C.: International Association 

of Chiefs of Police, 1961), p. 191. 
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departments are plagued by a shortage of resources of all kinds; Skilled 
personnel, moneys modern scientific and technological equipment." 

Texas police departments are no exceptions to this statement. When 
asked to comment on inservlce training, one Texas police chief replied, 
”The biggest problem Is convincing the city government of the real and 
Immediate need of expanding all poli<^e functions in order to keep up with 
the problems we continually are being confronted with. When asked 
the same question another chief replied, "You name it, wo need it. 

The magnitude of the increasing crime rate, and the possibility of 
its continuing upswing in the 1970's have given emphasis to the obvious 
need for career development among police agencies. But unfortunately 
law enforcement administrative desires have not been readily heeded by 
the governments to which they answer. It has been noted that operational 
procedures for a police department aio not unlike those of private indus- 
try. If this premise Is to be applied to police agencies, then city 

^'^Task Force on the Police, gj^, cjt . # P. 62, 

‘'^See Appendix E, item eight (8) on the questionnaire, Tliis quote 
Is from the comment section on the Inservlce training, and since the state- 
ment was made in confidence the va“iter*s name will remain anonymous, A 
complete list of these comments is located in Appendix G. 

^^Bornnid C. Brannon, 0 £. clt. , p. 190. 

^^Task Force Report on the Police, o£. cit . , p, 2, 
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governments must be prepared to accept the fact that a lack of qualified 
management personnel, and a lack of capital to handle an expanding mar- 
ket, added to a shortage of facilities from which to conduct business, 
constitute signs of bankruptcy. 

Shortages of personnel, Inadequate training, the absence of exper- 
tise, a bare minimum of equipment and facilities are all a part of the po- 
lice administrator's dilemma. Relief from any one of those problems does 
not solve the overall problem. Pi'operly trained pv^-rsonnel are of little va- 
lue as crime deterrents without modern police equipment and an adequate 
base of operations. Likewise, the finest equipment and headquarters are 
but tools for the gathering of dust without the expertise to Implement their 
use . 

No single problem can be realistically chosen as the one that takes 
top priority In an effort to upgrade police service. All inadequacies re- 
quire attention, and the degree of attention will depend on the individual 
police agency. However, a major part of the administrative dilommcX, and 
the concern of this m^anual, is the lack of inservlce training for police per- 
sonnel. Only a small percentage of the Nation's police departments pro- 

2 8 

vide inservlco training for their peace officers. The few that h vg in- 
servlco training are usually the largo metropolitan police departments, and 

2 q 

oven they havo failed to offer Intensive advanced training programs. A 
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^®IJiId,, p. 


139. 


^^Ibld. . p. 
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government report on how police departments have reacted to situations of 

civil disorder and rioting has highlighted the lack of specialized trainin^j 

30 

given to police officers. 

City governments cite the necessity of keeping taxes low as a 

part of their responsibility to public office. In Texas the effect of penny 

pinching for police service Is beginning to result in signs of inadequate 
31 

police service. Alarmed citizens are beginning to awaken to the fact 

32 

that repressing taxes does not go hand In hand with repressing crime. 

Mr. Citizen is wondering where the police protection is that he once took 
for granted. 

If the public is unaware of the dilemma troubling police adminis- 
tration, then It should be openly I iformed of the facts. Police agencies 
can be successful when they have sufficient capital to meet productivity 
goals (the repression and apprehension of criminal aclivU.es), and provide 
a marketable product (a feeling of security for Mr. Citizen). If the public 
is av/are of the dilemma, then It must be continually reminded that dilem- 
mas offer no preferable choice %vhen a police administrator considers how 
to upgrade police service. 

30 

President's Commission , Report gi The Nation al Advisory Com - 
mission on Civil Disorder s (Washington D. C. : Executive O der No. 

11365, March 1, 1968), PT174. 

^^The Dallas Morning Nows , "Residential Rurglarins" , November 
21, 1969, section A, p, 1, 
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The Trend of Texas InservLce Training 

In 19S9, the Institute of E^iblic Affairs undertook a survey of Texas 
police departments. The survey focused on the subject of Municipal Po- 
lice Administration, but a part of the report dealt with inservicc training. 

Of the 118 police departments contacted, 46 or 39 per cent had organi^ed 
departmental inservice training programs. Also, out of a total of 128 
police departments, 92,7 per cent granted leaves to their personnel to at- 

tent colleges and other institutions for the purpose of continuing and spe- 
34 

cialized training. The figures cited must be used with caution if com- 
pared with the data that follows on inservice training, because the 195 9 
survey did not provide a description of inservice training and its various 
facets . 

In order to provide a current analysis of inservice training in Texas 
a survey was made hy mailing a questionnaire to ninety Texas police de- 
partments, A copy of the questionnaire is shown in Appendix E, Approxi- 
mately all cities having 10,000 population or greater, were sent a question- 
naire. The responses are representative of current police administrative 
efforts to provide inservice training to a major portion of Texas peace of- 
ficers , 




^^IriSlltute of Public Affairs, Qp, c]l, , pp, 36, 38, 
P. 36. 
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The Questionnaire . The questions contained in the questionnaire 
were chosen from an extensive list. For a majority of police administra- 
tors, time is a scarce commodity. Due to the current trend of scrutinizing 
police departments and their personnel, many police chiefs are deluged 
with questionnaires. In order to keep the time required to .^.nsvver the 
questionnaire to a minimum, the length was limited to one page, with a 
majority of the responses requiring only a check mark or a number. 

The following points were chosen as pertinent indicators of the 
trend of Texas insarvice training: 

1, Size of the department, 

2, A rating of the department's In.^ervfce training program* 

a. Sufficient, insufficient, needs expansion, 

b. Do not have one. 

c. Need one. 

d. Do not need one. 

3, What areas cf training aiC provided for personnel. 

4, Are officers allowed to attend other agency inservice 
training, and if so, how many per year. 

5, Does the department have a training commltteo, and 
If so, how many personnel are on the commitleo. 

6, Does the department have a training staff, and if so, 
how many personnel are on the staff. 

7, The areas of training that are felt to be pertinent in 
coping with modern police problems, 

8, Any comments that would aid in Improving inservlce 
training for police officers. 

The Response . Table III provides an overview of the number and 
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TABLE III. 

Number and Percentage of Police Departments 
Replying to the Questionnaire 



Grouping of police 
departments according 
to the population size 
of the city served , 


I 


11 


HI 


IV 


V 


Estimated size of 
city population in 
the thousands , 


10 to 
15 


15 to 
30 


30 to 
5 0 


50 to 
150 


over 

150 


Number of police 
’departments sent 
a questionnaire. 


32 


25 


12 


14 


7 


Number of police 
departments that 
responded. 


16 


20 


7 


13 


7 


Percentage of 
responses , 


0 % 


80 7. 


5 8 % 


93 % 


100 % 



Total number of police departments sent a quc 5 tlo/uia iro: 90^, 
Total number of responses: ^ 2 . 

Total perccntogG of responses: 70 % , 
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percentage of police departments that completed and returned the ques- 
tionnaire. The total return was 70 per cent. The police departments that 
answered the request for information concerning their inservice training 
activities have been divided into five groups for the purpose of analyzing 
.the responses. Each division represents a numerical estimation of the 
population a police department in that group serves. By grouping the de- 
partments in this manner, an analysis of the inservice training effort in 
relation to the average size police department of each group was possible. 
The data that Is presented is an averaging of each group's responses to 
the questionnaire. Table I on page four, and Table II on page five, pro- 
vide an overview of the statistical figures that were computed for each 
group. 

The police departments that were sent a queslionnalro are listed 
by najne In Appendix F, This list is also divided into population brackets . 
and Indicates the names of departments who answered the questionnaire, 
and those that filed to respond. 

Group ly city population o{ ton Xo fifteen thousand . There were 
sixteen police departments that responded to the survey in this group. 

They reported that on a yearly average 25 per cent of their police officers 
are sent to other outside agencies for inscrvice training. The remaining 
75 per cent arc dependent on their department’s training staff for the new 
techniques, k nowledge and skills that ore necessary for keeping police 
func- ions contemporary. But only four of sixteen departments have a 
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training sU’iff. So twelve of these police departments have no way of pro- 
viding yearly inservice training for 75 per cent of their personnel. The 
combined efforts of all departments in this group c^ovide for yearly in- 
service training for only 112 officers out of a tol^l of 256, 

When asked to rate their own inservice training programs only one 
of the sixteen police departments rated their efforts as sufficient, Table 
IV reports the self-rating of each of the five groups to this question. 

The feeling of inadequate inservice training expressed by Iho 
fifteen police departments of Group I is supported by the analynis 
effort to teach the listed law enforcement subjects in Table II, Th 
est average percentage attained for any subject being taught aino: 
listed is 69 per cent. 

' Group II/ city population of fi fteen to thirty thousan d, l\il 
shows that three of the twenty police deportments that comprise li 
feel their present efforts to provide inservice training to be adeqv 
The remaining seventeen expressed concern over their efforts and 
a need for expansion. The following facts were compiled from tK 
of these tv/enly police departments to the questionnaire on their 
training efforts: 

1, Only six of the twenty police departments iiave a Iroini 
staff/ and only two a training commUlee, 

2. An ewerage of only eight personnel out cf an average cj 
parlment of thirty men receive yearly insorvico iralnir, j 
from other agencies. 




TABLE W, 



Police Department Self-ratine 
On Inservice Training 



Group Sufficient , Insufficient 

Number Needs Expansion 



I 


1 


]5 


11 


3 


i; 


III 


1 


6 


IV 


3 


10 


V 


0 


7 
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3. Only the six police departments with a training staff 
have the potential of offering all their personnel year 
round inservlce training. 

4. The fourteen departments without a training staff allow 
73 per cent of their personnel to go without yearly in- 
service training. 

5. The average yearly number of police officers in this 
group receive no inservice training is 374 out of 
a total 'f 600 . 

6. The orts of this group to teach pertinent law enforce- 
ment subjects to their personnel is inadequate. Subjects 
such as Human Relations, Supervision, Administrative 
communications and Management are neglected. Table 

II on page five provides the average effort of these 
twenty police departments to teach iho listed law en- 
forcement subjects. 



Group III, city population of thirty \g fifty thousand . The seven 
police departments in this group average eleven men per department sent 
to other inscrvice training. In size the departments average fifty-six of- 
ficers, The eleven officers sent to other agoncy' Inservlce training repre- 
sent 20 per cent of the force. The remaining 80 per cent arc dependent 
upon their departmental training staff for training needs. Throe of the 
agencies have a departmental training staft, and one of these three has a 
training committee. The four departments lacking a training staff allow 80 
per coni of their personnel to go v/ithout yearly inscrvice Iralrnng. The 
overall efforts of this group provide some form of odvr,ncod or refresher 
training for 212 officers out of a total of 392, The remaining ICO men are 
dependent on their ov/n initiative to keep abreast of changing police tech- 
nology , 

O 
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Table II reveals the average effort of the seven police departments 
in Group III to provide training in the nine listed instructional subjects • 
Traffic instruction rates the highest with an average of 86 per cent. Ad- 
ministrative Communications received the. lowest average effort with a 
reported 30 per cent. It is disturbing to note that the average instructional 
effort on the subject of Human Relations Is only 43 per cent. But this is 
probably part of the reason the police agencies in Group III have expressed 
concern over tholx inservice training efforts. Table IV shows that six of 
the seven departments realize their efforts to be Inadequate, 

Group IV , city population of fifty to, o no-hundred and fifty thousand . 
This group is composed of larger police departments and the amount of in- 
service training is greatly increased over that of the first three groups, 
ihere are thirteen departments in this groups and twelve have training 
staffs. The departments average 118 officers and from this total manage 
yearly to send eighteen of their personnel to other agencies for inservlco 
training. The total number of sworn 'personnel of these thirteen police de- 
partments Is 1534, Of this number an average of 100 do not receive yearly 
Inservlce (raining. The department without the training staff is responsi- 
ble for the minus in this group's effort to have inservlco training for all 
of . ,s officers . 

The efh rt of this group to teach the instructional subjects listed 
in Table II Is yj overall. But improvement Is needed In the instruction 

of Managemaiit J -Administrative Communications. Both of those subjects 

O 
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are very Important to the effective growth of a police agency. 

Group Wy city populatio n over one-hundred fifty thousand. 

The seven police departments in this group represent the largest police 
departments in Texas. Each has a training staff, and two have training 
committees, 'ilie average department size Is 795 officers, and the aver- 
age number of officers sent yearly to other agency Inservice training Is 
39 per department. 

This group offers the best pot^mtial for providing adequate yearly 
Inservloe training for their personnel. But the group's Instructional ef- 
forts are poor when compared to the needs of personnel to bocorre and 
remain adequately trained and educated. The group's efforts for nine 
pertinent law enforcement subjects are shown in Table II. Administrative 
Communications, Management, Supervision and Human Relations are sadly 
neglected . 

Areas of training pertinent. to current police problems as chosen ^ 
Texas police chiefs . Item seven of the questionnaire afforded the police 
chiefs an opportunity to express what areas of Inservlce training they felt 
important In preparing and maintaining a police department capable of 
coping with current police problems. Table V gives an overview of the 
response from the five categories of police departments. 

The six Instructional areas listed on the quostlonnairo wero picked 
because of their obvious relationship to many of the current problems con- 
fronting police departments. A space on the questionnaire was provided 

yb 



TABLE V. Areas of training that police departments surveyed by questionnaire feel are 

pertinent to todays problems. f” ; ~ ; , 7", 

^ j Topics suggested by individual departments. 
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for the addition of other instructional subjects, but response was sparse* 

The topics suggested by Individual departments are shown in Table V, 

Table V reflects the group response in percentages. It is interest- 
ing to compare these figures, which represent what each group thinks is 
Important, to the figures in Table II, which represent what the group is 
actually doing to train their personnel. For example. Group H*s highest 
average instructional effort is 85 per cent and the subject is Traffic, yet 
nore of thn ' /venty police departments in this group felt it important enough 
to mention Traffic as a pertinent \raining subject for solving current prob- 
lems. Tnere is an apparent lack of direction in achieving desired goals. 

Personnel growth of Texas police departments during the past decade , 
The growth of Texas police departments In all five of the categories of 
police departments in this sm'vey has been extensive during the past ten 
years. Table VI provides an overview of the average percentage growth in 
personnel of each group. The figures representing the average size of a 

police department in 1959 for each group were compiled from information 

35 

contained in a survey made in that year, Projectl^M this growth trend 
into the future gives every indication that both largo and small Texas po- 
lice departments can expect to have the responsibility of providing inser- 
vice training for an ever increasing number of personnel. 

Commen ts on Insorvlco traJi?l09 bv poHco chief s. The last 
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Growth in Police Personnel ]9S9-1969 
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‘ Percentage of 
growth during 
the ten year 
period. 


31 % 


50 % 


75 % 


26 % 

_ j 


62 % 


Average size of 
the police depart- 
ment In 1959. 


r-H 


30 


56 


o 

CM 
*— 1 


795 


Average size of 
the police depart- 
ment in 1959. 


CO 


20 


32 


95 


490 


i 

iCumber of police 
departments used 
to obtain the per- 
centage of growth. 

: 


CM 

^ 4 




ir> 


03 




Police department 
grouping accord- 
ing to the city 
population that 
is served. 


Group I 

10 to 15 thousand 


Group II 

IS to 30 thousand 


Group in 

30 to 50 thousand 

— < 


Group IV 

50 to 150 thousand 


Group V 

ever 150 thousand 

1 

1 ! 
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item on the questionnaire was a request for comments that would be perti- 
nent towards Improving inservice training for Texas peace officers. Only 
a few departments responded, but those that did expressed very positive 
feelings about their involvement in training. Most of the comments ex- 
pressed an awareness of a certain problem. Some offered suggestions as 
to how to provide tnservice training, A listing of their comments Is con- 
tained in Appendix G, The problems cited ranged from a lack of inservice 
training available to small city police departments to the inability of the 
police administrator to convince his city government of needed improvement. 

Conclusions d rawn from questionnaire . The following statements 
are based upon the data compiled from the sixty-three questionnaires: 

1, Texas police departments advocate and support inservice 
training for their officers, 

2. They do not feel their Inservice training efforts are adequate. 

3, Far too many departments are without a training staff, 

4, Few departments have a training committee. 

5. Only a small percentage of police officers sent to other 
agencies for inservlce training, 

6. When a department has no training staff a majority of its 
personnel do not receive yearly Inservicc training, 

7. Many departments are not receiving police training in law 
enforcement subjects pertinent to the mainlenanco of an 
efficient police agency. 

8, Some departments feel little need for training in the areas 
of Supervision, Management, Human Relations and Admin- 
istrative Communications. 
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CHAPTER III 



POLICE TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

There is a distinct difference between police training and police 
education. While both are concerned with the goal of improving the pro- 
fessional competence of the police officer, police training concentrates 

on the "how" of law enforcement, and police education focuses on the 
36 

"why". Occasionally there is an overlapping bctv/een the two and po- 
lice Instructors find themselves explaining the "why", while educators 
broach the "how". But even so, police training and education remain 
different in curriculum design. 

Police training Is conducted at police facilities or special schools 
established for police training. The Instructional topics are taught by 
police instructors who are qualified on a basis of their field experience, 
knowledge of subject, and knowledge of related subjects. When the need 
arises for instructors with special knowledge and skills, professional edu- 
cators are used to supplement training staffs, but they are generally used 
only as part-time instructors. 

The curricula for police training places emphasis on (he "how to 
do" police work. Specific methods and procedures are stressed with an 
aim toward establishing obedience to operating procedures, policies and 



^^Vern L, Follcy, "The Sphere of Police Education", I^w cTnd Order 
(New York: Copp Publication, Inc., February, 1967), pp. 16-18, 
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laws. The training Is a conditioning of the Individual for rapid response 
in a prescribed manner. The best overall solution Is taught for a static 
situation without the Involvement of all of the possible variables. How- 
ever, police training does not attempt to regiment officers into unthinking 
robots with explicit programed reactions. Recognition is given to the need 
for independent Judgement, because of the complicated task of police ser- 
vice. 

The policeman’s part In contemporary law enforcement Is complex 
and at times frustrating. Given the primary task of dealing with criminals 
in action, the officer finds that the majority of his time Is spent on dally 
transactions designed to prevent crime, and a wide variety of regulatory 
functions not concerned directly with criminals, ^^hese latler duties have 
made the policeman the representative of government In matters not clearly 
criminal in nature. The tasks of settling disputes, finding missing child- 
ren and helping drunks have Involved the policeman in social behavioral 
and political problems which do not lend themselves to direct suppressive 
action. The ideological conflicts confronting the police officer have found 
him Inadequately prepared to use therapeutic and preventive Ideologies, 

It is this inability that has focused attention on the Importance of police 
education. 
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Elmer H, Johnson, ''Interro* tednoss of Liv/ Enforcomont Progiam: 
A Fundamental Dimension,” The Journal of CxLfn^n^l Griimnology and 

Police Sclenco (Baltlmoroi December, 1969), 509, 
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Officers obtain police education from the Junior colleges, colleges 
and universities that have established a law enforcement program. The 
police education program combines a liberal arts curriculum with highly 
professionalized courses, but which are not vocational in nature, Po- 
lice education provides law enforcement with an opportunity to explore and 

conceive new ideas. It enables an officer to recognize the social and psy- 

39 

chological significance of what he does. It is the balancing force that 
prevents police training from becoming a rigid structure of "how to do it" 
systems. Police education aids an officer In choosing a course of action 
that will protect life and property without destroying human dignity. The 
realization of this objective will do much to improve the image of the police 
officer and will ease the harshness of his role as adversary to Individual- 
ism, a role into which he is constantly being thrust by the society he serves. 

Ideally, an officer shovjld first receive a police education, because 
training goals can then be achieved with greater eese,^^ However, neither 
police education nor police training can be labeled as most important, for 
an officer needs to be adequately trained as well as adequately educated, 
Figure 1 provides an overview of police education and police training as 
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Vern L, Folloy, clt. , p, 221 
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IfeLd. . P. 13. 
Ibid . 



Charles W, Tonny, Jr,, "Education for Luv/ Enforcement," Trial 
(Now York: American IVlal Lawyers Association, Octobor-Novomber, 1968), 
p. 20. 
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they fit in the overall plan of inservico training. Both have Important roles 

in the professionalization of policemen, 

A recent veteran from Viet Nam while contemplating a career In law 

enforcement, expressed the belief that police officers need better equip- 

4 2 

ment, and cne equipment Is education. This same belief Is shared by 
Texas police departments, as Is evidenced by their active partlclpaiion 
in career development programs, 

Presently there is little police education available for officers 
through Inservlce training. In most cases officers are required to attend 
classes on their own time. But, they are >"elmbursed tuition upon success- 
ful completion of courses and given incentive pay for designated totals of 
college credits, Police departments are making shift arrangements , and 
colleges are making adjustments with their teaching schedules In order to 
encourage officer participation in police education, Polico education 
on an Inservlce basis does exist, but It Is limited, It is likely that 



p. 19. 

A ^ 

'^Thompson S, Crockett and John Moses, "Incentive Plans for Law 
Enforcement Education", The Police Chlei (Washington D, C,; International 
Association of Chiefs of Polico, August, 1989), p. SO, 



Ac 

Dorothy Foagerstrom, "Education by Degrees", I,av/ and Ol der 
(New York: Copp Publications, Inc,, February, 1968), p, 14, 

^^Tho Dallas Police Department provides Inservlce police education 
for its personnel on a limited basis. Examples are: The School of Polico 
Supervision by tho Southwestern Law Enforcement Institution on the campus 
Q f Southern Methodist University and tho Criminal Justice Inter-Agency 
at Sam Houston University. 
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Inservlce police education will expand as time and money allow, because 
of the growing need for a cadre of police personnel with executive potential. 
The Improvement and expansion of police training and police educa- 
tion can besv be achieved through a tri- level structure of programs in law 
47 

enforcement. It should consist of: 



1 . Junior colleges to provide a basic professional education. 
They v/ould serve as the springboard for entrance into 
four year colleges and universities. Officers, or poten- 
tial officers, will be given an understanding of the impor- 
tant role they play In the social order of the community, 
and the welfare of the Individual, 



2 year colleges or universities offerin g professional 
programs leading to bachelor # masters , and doctorate 
degrees . This would be the primary setting for research 
and scholarship. From here would come the leaders of 
tomorrow, and the cadre of teachers for the profession. 

3 • Law enforcement traini nq school s for vocational education . 

All phases of police training would be covered by both de- 
partmental training and outside agency schools and academies. 



Tliese three levels of law enforcement educational and training 
programs should be integrated and coirdlnated. The sequence of attend- 
ance Is not Important, However, it is Important that the two disciplines 
achieve harmonious relations, A recent survey implies that .'acre is room 
for Improvement , Out of 287 police departments only 2 7 per cent furnish 
instructors to aid educational programs In colleges and universities, and 

47 

Charles W, Tenny, Jr, , p£, ciX, , p, 20, 
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only 23 per cent u&e college professors to assist In police training* 

Colleges must be made aware of the special problems Inherent to 
police work. Supplying this information can best be done by police offi- 
cials. Law enforcement cannot afford to wait for educators to seek out 
police needs and offer solutions. • Police administrators must take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to proniote educational and vocational programs 
for their personnel. 



Cooperative Services 

Cooperative services from other agencies and colleges are provi- 
ding police training and educational opportunities for Texas peace officers. 
Participation in these programs is a requisite for their continuation. Peace 
officers must demonstrate a willingness to be a part of these programs, and 
law enforcement officials must do thoh' part to motivate participation. 

These programs offer police agencies an opportunity to increase the amount 
of yearly Inservice training presently being provided for their personnel. 

Cooperative services for police training are available at each level 
of government. There ore a number of agencies at the federal, state, re- 
gional, county and city level of government Involved in a common goal: 

To provide adequate police trailing for Texas peace officers. 

An example of federal effort to provide adequate training for all 
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peace officers Is exeinpllfled by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The 

training policy of the bureau Is founded on the belief that local, state, 

and fedOidl law enforcement must work In close cooperation If they hope 

49 

to fulfill their obligations. For proof of this belief, one need only to 
examine the twenty-six schools already scheduled during 1970 for the State 
of Texas. The schools. will offer training over such subjects as firearms 
and defensive tactics, legal matters, police investigations, basic law en- 
forcement, fingerprint classification, management and report writing. The 
Bureau has made available some 1500 highly trained and skilled police In- 
structors to staff their training programs,^^ 

In addition to the many schools and seminars conducted by the 
Bureau, its Training Division assists local training facilities by providing 
visual aids, articles and pamphlets for police training. The Bureau's 
National Academy provides . .an 'ntcnslvo twelve w^jk course de- 
signed to prepare experienced police officers for greater responsibilities 

5 2 

in their respective departments." The services of the Train. r.g Dh tslon. 
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^^John Edgar Hoover, £. B_. Annual Report - 1969 (Washington 
D. C.: U. S. Department of Justice, October 29, 1969), p. 27. 



Wallace D. Beasley, Executive Director, Texas Commission on 
Low Enforcement Officer Standards and Education, "State Wide Calendar 
of Schools", letter dated January 8, 1970. 



^^John Edgar Hoover, 1960 Annual Report, op. cit.*, p. 27, 
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and attendance at the Academy are without charge, and travel and subsls- 

53 

tence allowances are now provided for those attending the Academy, 

The Texas Department of Public Safety is representative of the 

State's effort to provide cooperative services. The Department of Public 

Safety (D, P, S,) has made many contributions to police training. The 

same law that created the D, P, S, In 1935, allowed for the establishment 

and operation of training schools for selected county and municipal police 
54 

officers. Since then, D, P, S, has regularly conducted field training 
programs with registration limited only by the physical plant capability. 

The Department currently has eleven schools scheduled for 1970 with In^ 
struction in narcotics, basic law enforcement, and police supervision,^^ 
Regional police academies are a recent advent to cooperative 
services. They are a product of county and city effort to provide police 
training. Their Inception has given many cities an opportunity to allow 
their police officers to participate In a variety of training programs. The 
regional academies are representative of the good that can result from in- 
tergovernmental cooperation In solving a problem common to all participants. 
The Regional Police Academy of the North Central Texas Counclt of 
Governments Is representative of city, county and regional efforts to 

^^Ibld. . p. 28. 

^^Texas Police Association, "Police Training (Unpublished article: 
Seminar at Tyler, Texas, June 15 -18, 1958). 

^^Wallaco D. Beasley, "State Wide Calendar of Schools " , see 
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provide cooperative services for police training. Since the Academy's or- 
ganization in 1968, It has assisted twenty-one cities with the training of 
their officers. The Academy expanded its facilities In 1969, and Is ex- 
pecting continued growth during 1970. 

There are a growing number of junior colleges and colleges provi- 
ding the cooperative services necessary for the establishment of law en- 
forCf3ment currlculums. A list of those with curricula already established 
is contained In Appendix H. However, the schools listed are not the only 
sources open to police departments who wish to provide police education 
for their personnel. 

All colleges with liberal arts curricula have educational opportuni- 
ties for officers. Courses that are common to a basic college education 
are applicable to the field of law enforcement. English, Government, 
History, Mathematics, Sociology and Psychology are examples of courses 
that can betaken and later applied to a police science degree. In areas 
lacking a police educational program, participation In these courses may 
result in the start of a law enforcement program because of the Interest 
generated by the participants. 

Cooperative services are a result of law enforement's common 
goal to provide professional service. Law enforcement officials can best 
serve the continuation. Improvement, and expansion of cooperative 

' ^ State of the Region R eport - 1968. North Central Texas Council 
Q of Governments , p. 15, 
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services by Increasing their Involvement in inservlce police training and 
police education# 



Federal Financial Assistance 

Early efforts . Federal assittance for law enforcement agencies Is 
not a recent event# The Smith- Hughes Act, passed by Congress In 1917, 
was the first effort to bring about cooperation between the federal govern- 
ment and the states in promoting vocational education. There followed a 
number of supplementary Acts aimed at Improving vocational education. 

The George-Bearden Act of 1946 provided for federal funds to be given to 
the states for the purpose of Instruction In public and other service occu- 
pations. The funds available to the state boards of vocational education 

were to be used for the salaries and travel expenses of approved Instruc- 

5 7 

tors for law enforcement service. 

The high Incidence of crime throughout the United States during 
the fifties and early sixties prompted Congress to once again give serious 
thought to assisting local law enforcement agencies. With the backing of 
the President and the nation, the Law Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965 
was passed by Congress with unanimous approval. By order of this Act 
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California State Dopartmont of Education, Law Enforcement 
Training In Calif ;rnja (California Peace Officer’s Training Publication 
No. 72, 1959), pp, 18-10; and Layton S. Hawkins and Others, Development 
of Vocational Education (Chicago; American Technical Society, 1951), 
pp. 301-314. 
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an administrating agency, the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA), was organized under the Department of Justice, During the follow- 
ing three years LEAA . funded hundreds of valuable projects from po- 

5 8 

lice helicopters to computerized criminal information networks," 

A continuing need , On Febn^ary 14, 1968, President Johnson ex- 
pressed concern about the continuing rise In crime, and the importance of 
federal aid to local law enforcement agencies in assisting them to meet 
their responsibilities. He urged Congress to pass the Omnibus Crime 

r Q 

Control and Safe Streets Act, He also directed a message to the Govern- 
nors of the states, telling them to fulfill their obligations in meeting the 
continuing need for Improved law enforcement. He requested that they: 

, , , make certain that they have the necessary laws in 
effect, that they are committing sufficient resources to 
their entire system of criminal justice, and that they have 
efficient, well trained and fully supported police depart- 
ments and law enforcement agencies, 

The O mnibus Crime Control and Sa fe Streets Act of 1968, The 
Congress reacted quickly to the President’s crime message, and In June 
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Criminal Law Reporter (Washington D. C.: Oureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., February 14, 1968), Vol. 2, No. 19, Section 3, p, 2, crl 
3127. 
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of 1968 the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act was passed 

Title I of the Act provides for financial assistance to law enforcement. In 

drafting the bill, Congress stated it felt assistance to state and local law 

enforcement was necessary because local agencies were best suited to 

handle the high Incidence of crime and preserve the nation's welfare. 

"Crime Is essentially a local problem that must be dealt with by state and 

62 

local governments if It Is to be confronted effectively." 

Title I decrees that Congress wiD assist local law enforcement 
agencies by providing large scale federal assistance to fight crime. The 
plan includes efforts to: 



1. Encourage states and units of general local government 
to prepare and adopt comprehensive plans based upon 
their evaluation of state and local problems of law 
enforcement. 

2. Authorize grants to states and units of local government 
In order to Improve and strengthen law enforcement. 

3. Lncourage research and development directed toward 
the Improvement of law enforcement and the develop- 
ment of new methods for the prevention and reduction 
of crime and the detection and apprehension of crimi- 
nals.^^ 



LEAA was given tlio responsibility of implementing these goals. 



Criminal Txiw Reporter , op . clt . , Juno 12 . 196 6, Vol. 2 , No. ll, 
section 3, p, 3 crl 3125. 
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and the program was placed under the general authority of the Attorney 
General. The distribution ot federal funds by LEAA to Texas' state and 
local law enforcement is shown In Figure 2. The arrows Indicate the flow 
of financial assistance to the various Texas organizations and schools, 
nd their Interaction in promoting the growth of the Criminal Justice Systeia 
In Texas. 

An administrator and two associate administrators command LEAA. 
Each Is appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. No more than two members from the same political party may be 
appointed at the same time to serve as administrator or associate adminis** 
trator. Each administrator is chosen according to his ability and potential 
to achieve the desired goals of Title 

Aid to the officer . A recent report on the activities of LEAA In as- 
sisting law enforcement stated that more than 20,000 persons, a majority 
of which were police officers, received financial aid for participation In 
college programs. Average assistance for a full time student amounted to 
$839.00 per academic year. These funds are used in programs designed to 
professionalize criminal justice personnel. Title I, Part D, of the 



^^The Dallas Morning News . "LEM Grants-Evinds Go To 720 
Colleges", January 10, 1970, Section A, p, 1C. 
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ingress - Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
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FIGURE 2. An overview of Federal Financial Assistance to State and Local Law Enforcement 
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Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act describes the use of toderal 
funds for these programs. Officers are encouraged to seek higher educa- 
tion through a pro'^ision for financial assistance to participants whose 
studies are related to the field of criminal justice • LEAA distributes funds 
to participants in academic law enforcement programs through the Law En- 
forcement Education Program (LEEP). The colleges and universities parti- 
cipating In LEEP select the students eligible to receive financial assistance. 
Academic assistance Is available through loan and grant. Before a school 
is eligible to participate in LEEP it must: 

, , , be publicly supported or private, non-profit Institutions; 
recognized by one of the six regional accrediting associations 
or approved by the Amerlc^an Bar Association or the Association 
of American Law Schools; authorized within a State to provide 
education beyond the secondary level; and have a law enforce- 
ment related program which awards a one year cortiflrate or 
associate, baccalaureate, or graduate degree, 

The LEEP loan provision provides tor a maximum of $1800.00 per 
academic year for full-time studies directly related to low enforcement. 

The actual amount of the loan Is decided by the college financial officer, 
and ho makes his determination bas-?d on the student's need. Special con- 
sideration is given to officers who receive academic leave from their Jobs 
to obtain degrees, For students who are already peace officers or those 
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C. G, Corner, "Law Enforcement Education Program . " T exas 
P ollco T ournal (Dallas. Texas: Texas Police Association, October, 1969), 
pp. 1-2. 
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who plan a career In law enforcement, the loan is retiied at a rate of 25 per 
cent for each year of full time service in law enforcment after completion 
of the program of study* 

The grants are available only to inservlce law enforcement officers 
attending school on a full or part-time basis. The courses taken must be 
related to law enforcement, or suitable for a person employed in law enforce- 
ment. The grants may be for a maximum of $200.00 per quarter or $300.00 
per semester for tuition and mandatory fees. Officers receiving grants who 
remain in law enforcement work for a period of two years after the completion 
of study have the obligation torglvcn, Ho^^^ever, should they leave prior to 
this time for some other type of employment, the grant must be repaid with 
Interest.®^ 

Postlvo results . In the early 1960's, police cducatior.al opportuni- 
ties were far from sufficient. College and university preparation for police 
work had passed beyond the mere speculation stage, but there were not 
enough programs available on a local level for offlCx^.rsto attend. Only 

three educational institutions in Texas were Involved In academic piograms 
70 

for law enforcement. Attendance was often hampered by the necessity of 
shift work and supervisors who had little use for the educated officer. But 

69jbld. 

^^/dlor. Z, Gammage , Police Tr ainin g In th e United States (Sprlng- 
flold, Illlnolb; Charles C. Thomas, 1963), p. 97. 
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federal assistance to police educational programs has changed th situation. 

There are presently In Texas thirty colleges and universities with academic 

_ 71 

programs in law enforcement approved and operating under LEhP. A list 
of the schools participating In LEEP during the fiscal year of 1970 is pro^ 
vlded in Appendix H# 

Officer participation in these programs is at an all time high, Each 
semester a greater number of officers are seeking higher education. In the 
early sixties 9 Dallas Police Department tiad only a handful of officers 
attending college. Recent calculations by the 'Training Division staff es- 
timated the number of officers now attending college to be over 300. 

An expansion of police training pi-ograms throughout the State of 
Texas Is now expected as a result of a recent gcant of $47,196.00 to the 
Texas Commission on Lav/ Enforcement Officer Standards and Education 
from the Texas Criminal Justice Council. Four new training consultants 
will be utilized in regional training schools throughout the stole, and will 
be available to help local law enforcement agencies with thoir training 
needs. The grant will enable tho Commission to work with Texas high 
schools In efforts to provide law enforcement programs at iho secondary 
school level, and will allow for the continuance and expansion of assist- 
ance to colleges with their degree plannlng.^^ 
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C, G. Connor, civ. , p. 2. 
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Repor t ^ Progress of Certificatio n Program , Crimin al J usti ce 
G rant , December 1969, a repori circulated by the Texas Commission on 
O w Enforcement Officer Standards and Education. 
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CHAPTER IV 



PIANNING INSERVICE TRAINING 

Establishing adequate yearly inservice training for police person- 
nel requires careful preparation. The goal Is achieved through a planned 
sequence of stops designed to determine priority inservtce training needs 
and achieve their fulfillment. There are five parts to the plan with an or 
der of sequence as follows: 

1. Make a written policy statement describing the inseivlce 
training objective. 

2. Appoint an inservice training administrator. 

3. EstaoUsh a record system for the mainterance of inscrvico 
trainii^ accomplishments. 

4. Appoint an inservlce training commute. 

5. implement the desired inservice training program. 

This chapter will examine each segment of the plan and provide de- 
tail for Us implementation, Tl\e plan Is flexible, and can be in^plomonted 
without the Inclusion of all of its parts. However, the achievement of 
maximum inservlce training potential is dependent on the use of all the 
parts. Each stop plays an Important role in the achievement of an effec- 
tive inservlce training program. 
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Expresstncj tho Inservlco Trair.ing. Pq Ucy 

The inservlce training objective Is cited In a v/rittcn policy state- 
ment by the chief executive of the law enforcement agency. He alone 
decides on the training needs of his department. He writes a training 
policy that will allow his training staff to coordinate their efforts with 
his wishes. Subordinates responsible for training have need of a claarly 
defined goal. A written policy statement provides a constant source of 
reference when questions arise regarding objectives. Occasionally ad- 
ditional guidance is necessary and staff conferences are used to clarliy 
an Issue. 

Training objectives will vary among police agencies, so only the 
basic considerations affecting tho policy statement will be examined. 

First, all of the department’s personnel are given a complete understand- 
ing of the goal. This Includes the knowledge that they ore being trained 
for the purpose of providing the public with high quality contemporar/ 
police service. There should be an awareness that money spent for training 
must show results which plainly Indicate efforts In training pursuits are 
providii\g a fair return of service for the tax dollar being spent. 

Second, all Inservlco training activities that are to be implemented 
using predetermined guidelines will bo clearly defined In v/ritlng. If odg- 
dleiicc to a procedure Is dosirod, then tho expectation should lo GxpllcUly 
expressed In tho written policy statement. 

A third consideration Is tho police budget. It plays an important 



part in the drafting of the Inservlce training policy. When deciding on 
the inseivlce training objective, the amount of money available for the 
pursuit of the goal will determine an appropriate objective and method of 
implementation. The policy is stated in terms that allow for achievement 
with the manpower and material available. The scope of the Inservice 
training effort is preportioned to the amount cf the police budget assigned 
to the task, 

A fourth consideration is the management controls to be used and 
their description. Direct lines of responsibility coupled with an appro- 
priate amount of authority are established. The degree to which a chief 
will delegate Inservice training responsibilities varies according to the 
size of his Inservlce training staff. In a small depailment the chief may 
decide to retain a portion of the inservlce training duties, and actively 
paitlclpato in the program. The chief of a largo department may choose 
only to involve himself in the insarv'Lce training program on special occa- 
sions, such as graduation ceremonies. But regardless of personal In- 
volvement, there must bo adequavO management controls to keep training 
efforts aligned with the inservlce training objective. 

A final consideration Involves ro-evoluatlon, Th;, irservlco balii- 
Ing cycle never ends. It is a continuous effort of providin' refresher, 
advanced and specialized curriculum, This makes periodic evaluation 

W. Wilson, P olice Administration , second edition (Now 
York; McGraw-Hill BxX>k Co., 1963), p. 171, 
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of Ihe Inservlco training policy necessary. Involvement may decrease or 
Increase, emphasis may shift, management controls may require change, 
all of these possibilities emphasize the need for periodic re-evaluation 
ol the inservlce training policy. 

In summation, the chief when initiating or making a re-evaluation 
of his agency’s inseivlce training policy must give consideration to the 
following: 



1, Defining the overall inservlce training objective in 
writing so that all personnel can identify the goal, 

2, The clarification of inservice training activities, thoLr 
scope Lnd method of implementation, whenever strict 
compliance is required. 

3, Limiting immediate training objectives to those that 
can bo realistically achieved with the motorials and 
manpower available. 

4, The installation and maintenance of management con- 
trols for the purpose of directing Inservlce training 
efforts along desired paths, 

5, A periodic re-evaluatlon of the inservlce training ob- 
jective, and a restating of the policy when deemed 
applicable . 



The Inser vlco Training Administrator 



The inservlce training administrator Is chosen by the chief admin- 
istrator of the police agency, and Is given the responsibility of achieving 
the agency’s Inservlce training objectives. He may delegate iiis respon- 
sibilities in proportion to the size of his staff and their capabilities. 
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These duties Include: 



1. Achievement of the Inseivlce training policy established 
by the chief of police. 

2. Establishment and maintenance of a record system for 
keeping an up to date record of each officer’s police 
training and police education. 

3. Serving as permanent chaUinan of the Inservlco training 
committee . 

4. Assisting v/lth the planning of personnel assignments 
to outside agency schools. 

5. Choosing and organizing a departmental training staff. 

6. Standardizing training methods for departmental police 
training programs. 

7. Assisting -vlth the planning of departmental programs, 
their scope and method of implementation. 

8. The administration of a roll call training program, 

9. Coordinating the depaa:*tment’ s Inservlce training efforts 
so that advantage Is taken of all available cooperative 
services. 

lO. E^ornotlng interaction between educators and police of- 
ficials toward a common goal of improving Inservlco 
training. 



Inservlc o Trainin g Records 

Maintaining accurate records of each officer's training and educa- 
llrnal accomplishments serves the following purposes; 

1. A determination of the department's training preparedness 
can bo made (rorr^ an analysis of these records. 

tio 
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2. ' Personnel can be chosen for attendance to schoohi? on a 

basis of priority of need, thereby avoiding unnecessary 
loss of man-hours to the classroom, 

3. Expertife within the department Is discovered, 

4. Personnel lacking sufficient training for current Job re- 
quirements are discovered and scheduled for appropriate 
training , 

5. An Index Is provided for recording individual field expe- 
rience within specific Job classifications. 

6. The records serve as an aid to planning job rotation for 
career development. 



Obtaining the records can be acconiplished through the distribution 
of a questionnaire. Each officer is given the responslbilli/ of providing 
the desired information. The questionnaire should attempt to ascertain as 
accurately as possible an officer's training and educational accomplish- 
ments. All special schooling and skills should be listed, A column of 
the department's job closslfications, fJanked by a space for the unit de- 
signation and time of assignment, should be a part of the questionnaire . 
This will provide an index of each officer’s field experience and an IncM- 
cation of his exposure to related Jobs. To expedite an accurate response 
it is helpful to provide a list of all past Inservlco training to be used by 
personnel to refresh their memories when completing the questionnaire . 

The Tnservlce T rainin g Committee 
The training committee's role Is a vUal one in the planning for 
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Inservlce tralnlag. It Is through the efforts of the commltteo that long 
range Inservlce training programs can bo planned. The Initial goals of 
the committee are to: 

1. Train personnel first for Immediate and specific needs, 
and correct the departnier.t's weaknesses. 

2. Select subject matter which answers the needs. 

3. Determine program priorities . 

The committee assists the chief of police by providing him with up to date 
reports on the Inservlce training reeds of the department. They make 
written recommendations on the type and amount of training under consid- 
eration. The data contained In the recommendations Is gathered through 
staff studies, pers ual observations, Interviews with operational and 
staff personnel, examination of the department's records for turn-over and 
absenteeism, and an examlnatlori of present standards of performance by 
measuring them against desired standards of performance. The analysis 
Includes the number of Jobs in the department, the number of pcrjonnel, 
theli'agos, expeilonco and educational levels. 

After overcoming the Initial inadequacies of the department’s In- 
service training efforts, the committee continues to plan in much the same 
way, only now its goal is to provide an adequate amount of inservlce 

Cincinnati Police Academy, Training - How Wo Co Tt j"incLnnatl, 
Ohio: Cincinnati Police Department, undated), unpubllsh'xi pamphlet. 
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training for all personnel on a continuincf basis. Periodic re-evaluation 

/ 

is made of all programs and schv ol assignments. Those found to be of 
little value are canceled and new methods of acquiring the desired per- 
formance standard are sought. Flexible long range programs are estab- 
lished, but always with an awareness that they will be tentative at best 
because of the fast changing nature of police work. 

The iiienibers of the committee are chosen from all segments of 
the department. Neither rank nor tenure is a qualification. Ideally, all 
major units and all ranks should bn represented. The number of committee 
members should bo proportioned to the size of the department , with a 
maximum of two members fi'om a major unit. The Inservlce training ad- 
ministrator is the permanent chairman of the committee, and the director 
of the department's ' ’alnlng staff is the permanent assistant chairman, 

I mplemenlih q T li o In ser\d ce Tr aining Program 

This is the commitment phase of planning for Inservice training — 
the asslgnnient of personnel to a scheduled school. Directions for at- 
tendance# Including place, time, da^^es, expenses and transportation when 
applicable, and a course c ^ script Jon are provided Ir a written personnel 
order. A copy nf the order Is forv/arded to each officer that will attend 
the scheduled school. 

The officers that have been scheduled to attend the Insorvico 
training program have been selected by their commanding officers, first 
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line supervisors and the Inservlce training administrator only after careful 
consideration of the questions asked in Figure 3, These four questions 
continue to serve as guidelines for accomplishing the final task before 
committing the Individual to the inservlce training school. 

After each officer receives his written assignment he Is contacted 
ind Interviewed by either his Immediate supervisor or the Inservlce train- 
ing administrator- If the police department is small, it is preferable to 
have the latter conduct the interview. The purpose of the interview Is to 
let the officer know that the department Is: 

1- Appreciative of past police training and educational 
achievements and present job performance, 

2, Interested In letting him In on what Is going on- 

3. Sympathetic to possible problems that the school 
assignment may cause the individual, 

Tfio Intej'vlew will serve a secondary purpose of allowing the officer to 
ask questions about anything that he does not understand about his as- 
signment, Care should be taken to make sore that the person who conducts 
the Intendew is knowledgeable and prepared to answer questions, A final 
report is made after the Interview to the Inservlce training administrator. 

It will contain any recommended changes or additional Information perti- 
nent to the proposed school. The use of the interview will Improve morale, 
and subsequently v/lll improve all inservlce training. 
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CHAPTER V 



DEPARTMENTAL POLICE TR.\^NrNG 

Dopartraental police training is that portion of Inservlce training 

that Is planned and taught by a police agency’s own training staff. The 

earliest form of this method of police training was the assigning of a 

rookie policeman to work v/llh a veteran officer until such time the recruit 

75 

W6S judged capable of working alone. In 1930, the New York City 
Police Department Training Acar’emy had an outstanding departmental po- 
lice training program. It offered instruction in Horsemanship, Traffic 
and Safety, Special Services, Criminal Identification, Detective Officer 
Trainii;g and Instructor Training, Eul unfortunately the school was the 

7 6 

exception rather than- the rule, and romcilned so for many years to follow. 
Through the years there has been little attempt to distinguish be- 
tween the types of Inservlce training , subsequently there is little docu-- 
mentatlon on the growth of deportmental police training among police 
departments. Recent studies on Inservlce training have Jumped all of 
the various forms of continuous training togethe ' ^ and there is no current 



^^Allen Z. Gammage,^£, clt , , pp, 5~6, 

, pp. 7-8. 

^^ Ibid . . pp. 22, and Intori.atlonal City Manager's Association, 
The Municipal Year Book - 1959 . p. 402 . 
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data on the numDer o'i police agencies with departmental police training 
programs. 

The s’irvoy presented in Chapter Two revealed that thirty-two of 
sixty-three Texas police departments have a training staff, and subse- 
quently a departmental police training program. Table VII provides an 
overview of the police departments with, or without, this method of con- 
tinuous training. Note that all groups have departments presently involved 
in departmental police training. 



TABLE Vn. 

Status of Departmental 
Police Training 



Among Police Departments Surveyed 



Grouping of police 
departments accord- 
ing to population 
served. 


No. 

of 

Depts. 


Departmental Police 
Training 


Yes 


No 


Group I 


16 


4 


12 


Group II 


20 


6 


14 


Group III 


7 


3 


4 


Group ]V 


13 


12 


1 


Group V 


7 


7 


0 


Totals 


63 


32 


31 
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The Value of Departmental P oltco Tra Ining 

There are specific reasons why departmental police training Is de- 
slrable. First , every police agencv is dependent on the concept of 
teamwork toward the successful attainment of objectives. Police functions 
such as ralds^ traffic and major crime Investigations all require teamwork. 
Departmental police training promotes the specific objectives, policies 
and procedures of the police agency, whereas outside agency police train- 
ing cannot be specific with operational guidelines, because classes are 
composed of officers from different police agencies. 

A second reason arises from the constant and rapid changing role 
of law enforcement work. The contemporary officer has become an inte- 
grated part of the criminal Justice system. Ho works In close support of 
the activities of criminal prosecution, probation ar.d parcle. This Inlson 
Is a product of continuous police training and education with each segment 
of the criminal Justice system doing its share to help the other identify 
with the role each plays. Police agencies have discovered that a depart- 
mental police training program has provided them with personnel that can 
explain local problems, and promote a continuous working and training 
relationship with the courts and correctional InstUu^lons. This spirit of 
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Larry E, Lunnen, "A Continuous Training Program for a Small 
Police Department’', Law end Order (New York: Copp Publication, Inc. , 
September, 1968), pp, 98-99. 
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cooperation goos a long way in overcoming the problems arising from pro- 
ce'lural changes In the criminal justice system. 

A th^rd reason evolves from the many changes in scientific crime 
detection. This is the hge of scientific analysis. The technician's role 
in police work requires that he be educated and highly trained In the per- 
formance of h*s job. ’vVhen officers are unable to fulfill the role of the 
technician, civilians are hired. The officer and the civilian Uien work 
by viesign to deter crime. This necessitates that both have some know- 
ledge of the role each plays In crime detection. Departmental police 
training allOv ; for easy integration of police technology with opex^atlonal 
procedures. Through its programs technicians are trained in departmental 
procedures, and they In turn are used as Instructors to train officers in 
the application of scientific techniques. 

Recent Supreme Court decisions have emphasized the value of 
having departmental police training. The Court In interpreting tho law 
has sometimes caused Immedlato need for change in the workings of law 
enforcement. Officers confronted with nev/ legal concepts have Irnmodiato 
need for guidelines. The needed knowledge can be rapidly programmed 
into police training when an agency has its own training staff. 

Pr epv^rinq for Khe Implemen ta tion of 
Departmet\tal Training Program 

Tho following aio tho principle considerations for tho establish- 
ment of an effective departmental training progrom: 
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1, Composition of the group to be taught* 

2, Competency of tho Instructor, 

3, Practical use of the Instnictlon, 

79 

4, Physical condition of the classroom. 

Those are the basic considerations for preparing for a successful learning 
expcilencc. Ignoring these factors vVlll not prohibit tho In^plemontatLon 
of the departmental training program, but it will lessen the chance for 
successful attainment of the training ob*cctive. 

C omposition gj the group to ^ taught . Selecting the officers to 
be assigned to a school begins with the examination of the inscrvlce 
training records. The records will reveal which officers are in need of 
tho training being planned. An officer's prior exporionco,, present duty 
assignment, police training and educational achievements are examined. 
These factors are considered, and the students chosen according to their 
need and ability to participate In the plained program, Caro Is taken to 
moke the experience of the students as homogeneous as possible. The 
effectiveness of a learning situation is lessened when :he students in a 
classroom have greatly varying degress of knowledge and skill. 

Recomraendatlons from super/isors and job proficiency rating are 
helpful Indicators of an offlcer^s strength or weakness. Refresher training 
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would riormally exclude experienced officers when they hove received 
simlldr training within the past three to five years* fhe loss of opera- 
tional personnel to the classroom is kept to a minimum when training as- 
signments are carefully screened. The composition of the group to bo 
taught can have a wider base of experience wl en there are general changes 
in police techniques and procedures. All officers within the department 
might be included in such a training program. 

Advanced and specialized schools require careful student selec- 
tion because of the frequently technical nature of the course of study. 

An officer's educational, level will often serve as a guide in the selection 
of appropriate students. However^ this should not bo the sole criteria, 
because mechanical ability and common sense are not always indicated 
by educational achievement. An interview of the prospective student Is 
recommended . 

Competency of the Instructor . Selecting the proper instructor for 
the departmental training program begins v/lth a comparison of likely can- 
didates to the following criteria: 

1. Field experience 

2. Knowledge of training material 

3. Knowledge of related material 

The Ideal choice will be officers who have each of these throe requisites. 

The officers will then be Judged for their master/ of the techniques of 

O 
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instruction. The competency of the instructor will affect the student's 
understanding of the instructional objective, and the degree of student 
response in self-direction and self-initiation. The instructor must be 
able to organize instruccional material that Is student centered and prob- 
lem oriented, A final consideration is the instructor's attitude. Sincerity 
and enthusiasm are good indicators of altitude. 

Practica l use ^ the instruction . The objective of a learning ex- 
perience is to successfully prepare tiie student for involvom^.'.nt. Success 
Is evaluated by how well the newly acquired knowledge, skill, technique 
and appreciation are put to practical use. This Is why emphesis is placed 
on the instructor's ability to prepare and present instruction£ I material 
that is student centered and problem oriented. The selec'.ior of instruc- 
tional material is guided by Job performance expectations, Ynow v.hat is 
to be expected of the student. Then prepare the Instructional material 
for a learning experience that can bo put to practical use. 

Ptiyslcal condition of the cl assroom . The physical condition of 
tho classroom is a major concern when planning for the implomt'n(3tion 
of a training program. Thero are tv;o points to consider: 

1. The comfort of tho student 

2. The adaptability of training aids to tho pliysical loyout 
of tho classroom 

The comfort of tho student will depend on tho lighting, temperature, seat- 
inn arrangements, cleanliness end neatness of the room, and tho locV; of 
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distractlnq noises. The use of training aids will be regulated by the size 
of the facility, availability of utilities and special equipment. The ideal 
classrooRi will provide student comfort and the freedom to use a wide 
variety of training aids. 

The Departmenta l lYa Inina Staff 

The training staff of a police agency is responsible for preparing, 
teaching and managing departmental training programs, O, W, Wilson 
provides tiio following overview of the planning of an intensive training 
program: 



Decisions must be made regarding subject matter to be 
presented and the time to be devoted to each; outlines 
of subject matter and lesson plans must be prepared to 
Ir.surc C'^mpleto coverage and suitable coordination; 
schedules must bo arranged that will fit Into the work 
program of the officers. and the Instrurtofs; equipment 
and facilities fo. classrooms, gym»iaslum, target range, 
and demonstrations must bo provided; records must bo 
kept of attendanqo and examination t’coros; material 
musw bo prepared for classroom distribution; department 
and outside lnstr"ctors must have assistance in pre- 
paring for their classes; interest and enthusiasm in 
tliC training program must be created and maintained; 
and orders to Initiate the various phases of the program 
must bo drafted. 



Thl j long list of duties quickly osUibllshes the fact that preparing effec- 
tive departmental tialning is a complex task. However, the scope of these 
duties do not limit police agencies fiom having a departmental training staff. 
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The si^e of a training staff can range from a ono-iiMn-operation to 
th(= full blow!i police training academy depicted in Figure^ . The number 
of personnel assigned to full-time training duties should bo mi proportion 
to the number of training programs and their frequency. A training direc- 
tor and one full-time police instructor are generally sufii :ioMit staff for the 
small to medium size police department. Part-time poi: .o instructors can 
be used when training Is Increased or expertise Is rcqnj/od. They can be 
drawn from operational and staff positions and given temporary training 
duties . 

The director of the training staff Is appointed by the insorvtco 
training administrator. Choice should be based on the following criteria: 



1, Thorough knowledge of the workings of th » entire police 
agency . 

2, Administrative ability--care should be taken not to 
confuse rank and tenure for proof of management 
ability* 

3, Operational lino experience, preferably not less than 
five years. 

4. Minimum of two years of college--only college work 
completed in the past two decades should bo considered, 

5. Certification by the Texas Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment Officer Standards and Education as a police 
Instructor. 

6. Traits typical of a progressive and imaginative 
individual. . 
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AND AREAS OF POLICE TRAINING FvESPONSIBILITY. 
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Rol l Call Training 



The objective of roll call training is to provide continuous police 
.raining in a manner that will keep the need for departmental training pro- 
grams to a minimum. The technique is desirable because it helps to keep 
officers on the job by lessening the amount of time lost to classroom as- 
signments* Advantages Include an immediate means for dissemination of 
new and revised criminal statutes, court decisions and departmental 
policy. O. W, Wilson describes roll call training as: 



. . . continuous training in the techniques, procedures, and 
programs carried on by specialists, superior officers, or 
commanding officers. Tiie training officer should facilitate 
Instruction by supervisory officers at roll calls or periodic 
conferences; and toward this end, he should prepare useful 
material and aid in its presentation, serving as an assistant 
(not necessarily present) of the officer in charge of the 
conference or roll call.^l 



Roll call training begins with the distribution of a training bulletin 
to each member of the department. Civilian personnel can also be included 
If desirable. Each officer has the responsibility of reading tlie bulletin 
prior to the roll call training session. The bulletin may be of any desired 
length, but It is normally two to four pages. It contains data on the area 
of police work tliat is scheduled for discussion at roll call, A police agency 
may write Its own bulletin, or It may use tlie "Training Ko/s" made available 
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at nominal cost by the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 

Instructors for roU call training are provided an instructor's guide 
(see Appendix I), The conference method of teaching is used, and instruc 
tional sessions are scheduled for five to fifteen minutes a. pending on 
departmental policy. The Instructoc has the responsibility of promoting 
constructive and individual thinking, and achieve a free interchange of 
ideas between himself and the participants. 

The training bulletin and the instructor's guide are prepared by the 
departmental training staff. The involvement of oporational personnel in 
preparing material for roll call training should bo kept lo a minimum. 



CFIAPTER VI 



CONCLUSEONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Sum n> dry 



The need for adequate police training and education Is emphasized 
by: (1) demands from public officials and the public for improved police 
service; (2) the fact that inserv'ico training is a continuous cycle of pre- 
paring officers for commurir’^ involvement so they may provide a type of 
police sen/lce that is compatible with social change; (3) the fact that law 
enforcement agencies operate within a changing social sphere requiring 
coordination of other social institutions in the community with the workings 
of the police agency. 

Police administrators have faced the dilemma of official and public 
apathy toward training, equipping and paying police personnel beyond a 
minimum standard for the continuance of the police service system. This 
apathy has often created a situation that bordered on the collapse of mean- 
ingful police service. The magnitude of the dilemma has caused a lag In 
police officer training and education, and even the most progressive minded 
police chief ha. been hampered by a lack of funds. 

Since the beninnlng of the sixties police officials aud educators 
have been active In attempting to upgrade the status of police training 
and education In Texas, Their elforts culllmated In the establishment of 
the Texas Commission on Law Enforcement Officer Standards and Education 
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In 1965* This was the beginning for the establishment of minimum stan- 
cards for the certification of Texas peace officers* V/ith the advent of 
the forming of the Texas Crlininal Justice Council in J968 the pace of up- 
grading police service Increased* Federal assistance channeled through 
the Criminal Justice Council from the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration provided Increased police b*alning and educational opportunities, 
Texas colleges with law enforcement programs increased from three to 
thirty* Aid to local law enforcement agencies In establishing their own 
academy and improving departmental inservlce training programs has in- 
creased with the expansion of the* staff of the Texas Commission on Low 
Enforcement Officer Standards and Education* 

Cooperative services in police training and education from federal, 
state, and local law enforcement agencies, and Texas colleges are avail- 
able. They offer a wide variety of training and educational opportunities. 
The continuation and expansion of these services is dependent on local 
participation and interest. Small police agencies are finding It profitable 
to Join other departments In training efforts that would otherwise bo Im- 
practical on an individual basis. Regional police training academies are 
able to provide specialized and advanced training for officers at costs 
that small city governments can afford. 

But even with the present efforts to upgiado police training and 
education, accomplishments are far from adequate* The suivoy reported 
In this manual proyldos only a superficial examination of current Insorvlco 
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training efforts by Texas police departments, but even so the data indicates 
that continuous training for Texas peace officers is far from sufficient. 

Improvement and expansion of Inservice training is dependent on 
the chief administrator of each police agency. Ho must actively seek to 
Identify the role of Inservlce training as it affects the workings of the po- 
lice agency, ^ nd accordingly apply this knowledge to policy for his own 
department. He can best do this by: 

1. Making the public aware of the dilemma of operating under 
a budget that prevents adequate yearly continuous training 
for officers. 

2. Providing for police training and pollc^‘ education under 
the Inservice training program, 

3. Implementing departmental inservlce training to its fullest 
potential; 

4. Bstai'llshlng realistic training obfectives in terms of need 
and ability to achieve without resorting to "brush fire" or 
"paper training" methods. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

Texas police officers are presently receiving an Inadequate amount 
of yearly Inservico training. The past decade has v/ltnessed a period of 
rapid growth in the numerical numbers of Texas police officers. But inser- 
vlce training has not kept pace with the growth of these departments. The 
elimination of the problem is dependent on the immediate expansion cand 
mproveme of each agency's Inservlce training program. The magnitude 
of the problem can be seen in the premiso--thore must be improvement in 
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the scope of inservlce training before there can be improvement in police 
service. Success depends on the willingness of the police administrator 
to commit himself to the problem. 

If the situation is to be rectified the following recommendations 
require impL^mentatlon: 



1. Make a sincere effort to provide adequate lnservic 3 
training for all personnel. The time has passed for 
lip-service, 

2. Each pDlIce administrator prepare himself for imple- 
menting an inservice training program by Identifying 
its role and parts, 

3. Implement the inservice training program under the 
guidance of sound administrative and management 
procedures , 

4. Take advantage of all cooperative services available. 

5. Coordinate police education efforts with the academic 
facilities in the area of the department, and promote 
cooperation to the fullest extent between educators 
and the police agency’s staff, 

6. Make all training and educational pursuits applicable 
to the need of the department. 

7. Make Inservice tralnitig the concern of every officer 
In the organli.'atlon, 

8. Expand Inservlcp police educational opportunities , 
Pick key personnel and provide them with loaves of 
absence so they may attend college fuU time. This 
will build a cadre of experienced educated officers 
for present and future management needs. 
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APPENDIX A 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR AWARDING 



LAW ENFORCEME NT OFFICER OUAIIFICATI ON CERTI FICAT E 

As Adopted By 

THE " COMMISSION ON LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICER 
STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 



I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 



A. In accordance with the provisions and standards hereinafter set 
forth, the Texas Commission cr Law Enforcement Officer Standards 
and Education shall, acting by and through tne I'xccutive Dlrec-- 
tor of said Con, miss ion, award the following law enforcement 
officer qualification certificates. 

1. A basic law enlorcement officer qualification certificate called 
Basic Certificate; 

2. An Intermediate law enforcement officer qualification certificate, 
hereinafter called Intermediate Certificate; 

3. An advanced law enforcement officer qualification certificate , 
hereinafter called Advanced Certificate. 

B. All applications fc av/ard of the Basic, Intermediate or Advanced 
Certificates shall h‘. completed on the prescribed Commission 
form entitled, "Application for Certification. ’ 

C. Each applicant shall attest that he subscribes to the Law Enforce- 
ment Officers Code of Ethics, 



D. Each applicant shall meet all requiiements set forth In , . . 

Nilnimum Standards for Recruitment,' Any applicant employed for 
the first time as a full time commissioned law enforcement officer 
after lanuary 1, 1969 shall meet all requirements sot forth In 
Minimum Standards for Recruitment. 




E, 



Each applicant for Ir..errrediate or Advanced Certificate sluall have 
completed the designated education and training, combined with 
the proscribed law enforcement experience, or shall hold the col- 
lege degree designated, combined with the prescribed law enforce- 
ment experience, as hereinafter sot forth in Paragraphs III B and IV 8, 
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F, To bo oUgible for the av/ard of Basic, Intermediate or Advanced 
ceitificate provided herein, each applicant must be a commissioned, 
full time, paid Texas peace officer, 

G, Law enforcement experience, as used herein, means actual time 
served as a commissioned, full time, paid law enforcement officer. 
The acceptability of time served as a law enforcement officer In a 
jurisdiction other than the State of Texas, or in a Jurisdiction 
which did not comply with the minimum standards for recruitment 
as set forth * * . , shall be subject to determination by this 
Commission acting by and through its Executive Director, 

H, Education and training points, as used in the schedule hereinafter 
set forth in Paragraphs III B and IV B, shall he determined as follows: 

1, One seifioster heur or unit In a recognized college or university 
shall equal one training point, 

2. ??wenty classroom hours of police training In a program approved 
by the Commission shall equal one training point, 

I, Recognized college or university, as used herein, shall include any 
junior college, college or university accredited as such by: 

1, The Department of Education of the state In which the junior 
college, college or university Is located, or 

2, The recognized-national accrediting body, or 

3, The state university In the state In which the junior college, 
college or unl*'ersity is located, or 

4, The Texas Commission on Law Enforcement Officer Standards 

i and Education, 

! 

I 

i 

1 

I 

i 
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II. THE BASIC CERTIFICATE 

In addition to the requirements set foith hereinabove defined In Section 

I, General Provisions, the following requirements must be met by any 

applicant for the award of the Basic Certificate; 

A. Bach applicant will have completed one full yeai of active law 
enforcement experience, as hereinabove defined in subparagraph 
G of Section I, General Ftovislons, 

B, Each applicant shall have completed the basic course of instruction 
as recommended by the Commission and set forth. . . , or 

G* Each applicant shall possess classroom instruction in all or the 
required subjects set forth . . , from schools and Instnictors ac- 
ceptable to the Commission and which Instruction must bo the 
equivalent to the course of instructions set out . . , , or 

b). Each applicant shall have received as Associate of Arts degree In 
Police Science or Police Administration from a recognized collage 
or university, as hereinabove described In Section I, Paragraph 

I, or 

B. Each applicant shall have completed the required course of instruc- 
tion In a college or university which, In the Judgement of the 
Commission, shall be equivalent to the course of Instruction 
necessary for an Associate of Arts degree In Police Science or 
Police Administration from an accredited college or university. 

F, Upon a finding by the Executive Dlroctor that an applicant has re- 
ceived training equivalent to that specified by the Commission In 
subparagraphs B, C, or D or B hereinabove , such finding by the 
Executive Director shall be sufficient compliance by the applicant 
to subparagraphs B, C, Dor B iierelnabove. 
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in. liiE INTERMEDIATE C ERTIFICATE 

In addition to the requirements set forth In Section I, General Provi- 
sions, the following requirements must be met for the award of an 
Intermediate CertlflcatG: 

A, Each applicant shall possess, or be eligible to possess, a Basic 
Certificate . 

B. Lac.i applicant shall have acquired the following combinations of 
education and training points combined with the proscribed years 
of law enforcement experience, or, the college degree designated 
combined with the prescribed yaars of law enforcement experience: 



Education and 
Training Points 


20 


40 


60 


AssocLa te 
Degree 


f3a.;:ca laureate 
Degree 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


■ .d 


Years of Law 

Enforcement 

Experience 


8 


6 


4 


4 


2 



IV, THE ADVANC ED CERTIFICATE 

In addition to the requirements set forth In Section I, General Provi- 
sions, the following requirements must be met for the award of the 
Advanced Certificate; 

A. Each applicant shall possess or be eligible to possess the 
Intermediate Certificate, 

B, Each applicant shall have acquired the following combinations of 
education and training points combined with the proscribed years 
of law enforcement experience, or, the college degree designated 
combined with the prescribed years of law enforcement experience: 



Education and 
Training Points 


40 


60 


Associate 

Degree 


Bacca laureate 
Degree 


Masters or 
equivalent 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


Years of Law 












Enforcement 

Experience 


IZ 


9 


9 


6 


4 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR AWARDING 
LAW ENFORCEMENT INSTRUCTORS CERTIFICATES 



As Adopted By 

TEXAS COMMISSION ON lAW ENFORCEMEN '^ OFFICER 
STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 

INSTRUCTOR CERTIFICATION 

Instructors should be selected by school coordinators on the basis of 
their corapetonce and Interest In polfce training. They should bo utilised 
In their special areas of experience. Judges ^ district attorneys, practi- 
cing attorneys, doctors, soda 1 workers , federal and state law enforcement 
officers, American Red Cross, and other State and local agency personnel 
should be utilized when their talents can be effectively used in the police 
training program. 

It should be noted that the Instructor certification program established by 
this Commission deals only with the certification of Instructors v/ho are 
also employees of law enforcement agencies who are active, commissioned 
law enforcement officers. No attempt Is being made by the Commission 
to certify Instructors who are not law enforcement officers. 

The coordinator of the school should Insure that all Instructors have been 
certified by the Commission on Law Enforcement Officer Siandards and 
Education, 

I, In accordance with the provisions and standards hereinafter set 
forth, the Texas Commission on Law Enforcement Officer Standards 
and Education shall by and through the Executive Director of said 
Commission, award the following law enforcement instructor 
ceitlflcates: 

(1) A Class A law enforcement officer Instructor's certificate, 
hereinafter called Class A Certificate; 

(2) A Class B law enforcement officer Instructor's certificate, 
hereinafter called Class B Certificate, 

n. In order to bo eligible for award of the Class A Certificate, each 
applicant for certification sh-11 meet the following qualifications: 

(1) Must bo assigned to a police academy as a full-time instructor; 
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(2) Each applicant shall make his application for cortification 
on the prescribed Commission form entitled '’Application for 
Instructor Certification"; 

(3) Each applicant shall attest that he subscribes to the law en- 
forcement officer's Code of Ethics; 

{4) Each applicant shall have completed at lear.t five years of 
experience in the field in which he is scheduled to teach* 

This requirement n.ay be met by sufficient formal education 
beyond high school, or other training or experience which 
is the equivalent of this requirement, in the judgement ox 
the Executive Director of the Corrimission; 

(5) Each applicant shall have satisfactorily completed an instruc- 
tor training course approved by the Commission of at lease 
20 classroom hours, 

III. In order to be eligible for award of the Class B Certificate, each 
applicant for certification shall meet the following qualifications: 

(1) Each applicant shall make his applicotion for cortification on 
the prescribed Commission form entitled "Application for In- 
structor Certification"; 

(2) Each applicant shall attest that he subscribes to the law en- 
forcement officer's Code of Ethics; 

(3) Each applicant shall have completed at least three years of 
experience in the field In which !io is scheduled to teach. This 
requirement may bo met by sufficient formal education beyond 
high school/ or other training or experience which Is the equi- 
valent of this requirement/ in the judgement of the Executive 
Director of the Commission; 

(4) Each applicant shall have satisfactorily completed an instruc- 
tor training course approved by the Commission of at least 20 
classroom hours. 

IV. Any Instructor certification Issued hereunder may bo revoked by the 
Commission upon a finding by the Commission that the Instructor 
has become incompetent or has not lived up to the law enforcement 
officer's Code of Ethics. 
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i V. All Instructor certificates issued hereunder shall expire two years 

1 from date of issuance, but will be automatically reissued if the 

I Instructor's performance is still meeting qualiacatlons . 

j VL Before persons are certified as Instructors by the Commission, 

I they must be assigned to a police academy either as a full-time 

i Instructor, or as a guest instructor (part-time), and this must be 

; verified by a letter from the Chief, Sheriff, or the Director of the 

5 Academy In which ha Is gr ing to Instruct, 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT C^DE OF ETHICS 



As a law enforcement officer, my fundamental duty Is to serve 
mankind; to safeguard lives and property; to protect the Innocent against 
deception, the weak against oppression or Intimidation, and the peaceful 
against violence or disorder; and to respect the Constitutional rights of 
all men to liberty, equality and justice. 

I will keep my private life unsullied as an example to all; main- 
tain courageous calm In the face of danger, scorn or ridicule; develop 
selfrestraint; and be constantly mindful of the welfare of others. Honest 
In thought and deed In both my personal and official life, I will be exem- 
plary in obeying the laws of the land and the regulations of my department. 
Whatever I hear or see of a confidential nature or that Is confided to me In 
my official capacity will be kept ever secret unless revelation is necessary 
in the performance of my duty. 

I will never act officiously or permit personal feelings, prejudices, 
animosities or friendships to influence my decisions. With no compromise 
for crime and with relentless prosecution of criminals, I v;ill enforce the 
law courteously and appropriately without fear cr favor, malice or ill v/l!l, 
never employing unnecessary force or violence and never accepting gra- 
tuities , 



I recognize the badge of my oHice as a symbol of public faith, and 
1 accept It as a public trust to .be hold so long as I am true to the ethics 
of tlie police service, I will cons antly strive to achieve these objectives 
and Ideals, dedicating myself before God to my chosen profession. 
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ARTICLE 44*3 (29aa) V, C. S, 



Soctl on 1 . "Tho Commission shall have the authority and power to: 

a, "Promulgate rules and regulations for the administration of 
this Act including tho authority to require the submission of 
reports and inlurmation by any state, county, or municipal 
agency within this state which employs peace officers, 

b, "Establish ininlniuin educational, training, phsyical, mental 
and moral standards for admission to einployinent as a peace 
officer: (1) in permanent positions, and (2) in temporary or 
probationary status, 

c, "Certify persons as being qualified under the provisions of 
this Act to be peace officers, 

d, "Certify persons as having qualified as law enforcement of-- 
fleer Instructors under such conditions as the Commission 
may prescribe, 

e, "Establish minimum cun’iculum requirements for preparatory, 
inservice and advanced courses and programs for schools or 
academies operated by or for the state or any political sub- 
divisions thereof for the specific purpose of training peace 
officers or recruits. for the position of peace officer. 

f, "Consult and cooperate with counties, municipalities, agencies 
of this state, other governmental agencies, and with univei^l- 
ties, colleges, junior colleges, and other Institutions con- 
cerning the development of peace officer training schools and 
programs of courses oi instruction. 



g. "Approve, or revoke the approval of, institutions and facilities 
for schools operated by or for the state or any political subdivi 
Sion thereof for the specific purpose of training peace officers 
or recruits for the position of peace officer, and issue certifi-^ 
cates of approval to such institutions and revoke such certifi- 
cates of approval, 




h, "Operate schools and facilities thereof and conduct courses 
ttiorein, both preparatory, Inservice, )>asic and advanced 
courses, for peace officers and recruits for the position of 
peace officer as the Commission may determino, 
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i. "Contract with other agencie s , public or private^ or persons 
as the Commission deems necessary for the rendition and 
affordirig of such services, facilities, studies and reports 
as it may require ♦‘o cooperate with municipal, county, state 
and federal law enforcement agencies in training programs, 
and to otherwise perform its functions. 

j. "Make or encourage studios of any aspect of law enforcetnont 
including police administration. 

k. "Conduct and stimulate research by public and private agen- 
cies which shall be designed to improve law enforcement 
and police administration, 

l. "Employ an Executive Director and such other personnel as 
may be necessary in the performance of its functions. 

m. "Visit and inspect all institutions and facilities conducting 
courses for the training of peace officers and recruits ff' ' " 
position of peace officer and make evaluations as may 
necessary to determine if they are complying with tlu 

sions of this Act and the Commission's rules and rogu' 

n. "Adopt and amend rules and regulations, consistent v, 
for Its Internal management and control. 

o. "Accept any donations, contributions, grants or gifts ft 
private individuals or foundations or the federal gov- 

p. '’Report annually to the Governor and to the Legislatr;* 
each regular session on Its activities, v/lch its rccoi v 
tions relating to any matter within its purview, and nu. 
other reports as It deems desirable. 

q. "Meet at such times and places Ir the State of Texas 
deems proper, meetings shall be called by the Chairm 
his own motion, or upon the written request of fl/c mr 
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INSERVICE TRAINING QUESTIONNAIRE 



1, How many sworn personnel are in your department? 

2. How would you rate your department's inservice training program? 



Sufficient 


( 


) 


Do Not Have One 


( 


) 


Insufficient 


( 


) 


Need One 


( 


) 


Needs Expansion 


( 


) 


Do Not Need One 


( 


) 



3. In what areas do you offer inservice training for police officers? 

Arrest Procedures ( ) Supervision { ) 

Criminal I^w ( ) Administrative Communications ( ) 

Search Procedures ( ) Evidence { ) 

Management ( ) Traffic ( ) 

Human Relations ( ) Other; 

4. Do your officers attend inservice training soiiools taught by oth:r 

agencies? Yes { ) No ( ) 

Estimate the number of offi^^ers per year; 

5. Do you have a training committee? /es { ) No ( ) 

Number of personnel on the committee: 

6. Do you have a training staff? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

Number of personnel on the training staff: 

7. '//hat areas of training do you feel that your personnel need In order to 
cope with todays problem trends? 



Riot 


( 


) 


Supervison 


( 


) 


Sensitivity Training 


{ 


) 


Arrest Procedures 


( 


) 


Ma nagement 


( 


) 


Search Procedures 


( 


) 


Other; 






Other- 







8. Any comments that you may feel would be pertinent to improving 
inservice training for officers *vould b3 most welcomed: 
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LISTING OF POLICE DEPARTMENTS SENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Group I - iO IS thousand population 
Police Departments who responded: 



Andrews 
Bay City 
Beevllle 
College Station 
Conroe 
Crystal City 
Eagle Pass 
Huntsville 



Kermlt 

Kilgore 

McKinney 

Nacogdoches 

Robstown 

Snyder 

Sweetwater 

Uva Ide 



Police Departments who failed to respond; 



Freeport 
Gainesville 
Lamesa 
Lave Hand 
Mercedes 
Mineral Weils 
Mission 
Palestine 



Pecos 

Pharr 

Raymondvllle 
San Marcos 
Seguln 
Terrell 
Vernon 
Waxahach le 



Grgu ^ U li io ^ tliousand p opulation 
Police Departments \vho responded: 



Alice 

Brownwocd 

Bryan 

Corsicana 

Denison 

Denton 

Edlnbury 

Farmers Branch 

Greenville 

Killeen 



Kingsville 
Marshall 
Now Braunfels 
Ora nge 
Pam pa 
Paris 

Plalnvlew 
Richardson 
San Benito 
Shermin 



Police C'opartmer.ts who failed to respond; 

Del Rio 
Lufkin 



Baytown 

Borger 

Cleburne 



lOf. 
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Group HI - ^ to ^ thousa nd ponulattor 

Police Departments who responded: 

Arlington 
Big Spring 
Garland 
Longview 

Police Departments who failed to respond: 

Brew n V i lie Te mp le 

Grand Prairie Texas City 

Eiarilngen 



McAllen 

Mesquite 

Victoria 



Group IV - 50 to 150 thousand popu latlon 



Police Departments wlio responded: 

Abilene 

Amarillo 

Beaumont 

Galveston 

Irving 

I^redo 

Lubbock 



Midland 
Odessa 
Port Arthur 
Tyler 
Waco 

Wichita Falls 



Police Departments who failed to respond: 



San Angelo 



Group over I SO thousand population 

Police Departments who responded: 

Austin Fort Worth 

Corpus Christ I Houston 

Dallas San Antonio 

PI Paso 

Police Departrronts who failed to respond: 

None 
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COMMENTS ON INSERVICE TRAINING BY 



TEXAS POLICE CHIEFS 



*'You name It, we need It," 

"Some form of perpetual physical fitness program Is needed for most de- 
partments. " 

"That a state or area wide police academy be Implemented for training of 
local officers In both fnservlce and preservice areas of training, and that 
the local colleges become more iovolved In the academic education of po- 
lice officers, ard that the Omnibus Crime Bill be fully funded to finance 
la A* enforcement prograir<s In local colleges." 

"The need for an atca training school operating at least nine months a 
year. " 

"FYesent programs need to be expanded, and It Is my opinion that any 
large dopaitment could make good use of a full time legal advisor." 

"A text book for general training In ^ II phases, " 

"Our Inscrvlce program he j recently been expanded, and wo arc offering 
classes for our officers and officers of small departments. We have been 
doing this as Mme Is available. More needs to be done." 

"In my Judgement there is a great need for more emphasis on training In 
the fields of Human Relations and Effective Communlcatlons--wlthout 
'softening' of the law enforcement attitude, " 

"All officers should be refreshed every two years on new Ideas and old 
policies. " 

"Most complaints received on our officers are not what they did, but how 
they did it. Human Relations, Report Writing, and aspects of Supervision 
and Management would be most helpful," 

"Ihe biggest problem Is convincing the city government of the real and 
immediate need of expanding all police functions in order to keep up with 
the problems wo continually are being confronted with," 

"More training for small cities," 
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TEXAS SCHOOL PARTICIPATION IN LEEP 
FISCAL YEAR 1970 

Alvin Jr. College^ Alvin Texas 77511. 

Brazosport Jr. College, Freeport, Texas 77541. 

Contra 1 Texas College, Killeen, Texas, 76541. 

College of the Mainland, Texas City, Texas 77590. 

Del Mar College, Corpus Chrlstl, Texas 78404. 

East Texas State University. Commerce, Texas 75428. 

El Centro College, Dallas, Texas 7*" '’02. 

Galveston Community College, Galveston, Texas 77550. 
Grayson County Jr. College, Denison, Texas 75020. 

Hardin Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 79601. 

Howard Coi.nty Jr. College, Big Spring, Texas 79720. 
Kilgore College, Kilgore, Texas 75G62. 

Lee College, Baytown, Texas ^'’’520. 

McLennan Community College, Waco, Texas 76705. 

North Texas State University, Denton, Texas 76203, 

Prairie View A & M College, Prairie View, Texas 77445. 
Sam Houston State University, Huntsville, Texas 77340. 
San Antonio Union Jr. College, San Antonio, Texas 78212. 
San Jacinto College, Pasadena, Texas 77505, 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 75222. 
Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos, Texas 78666, 
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St. Edward's University, Austin, Texas 78704. 

St. Mary's University, San Antonio, Texas 78228, 
Stephen F. Austin College, Nacogdoches, Texas 75 961, 
Tarrant County Jr, College, Fort Worth , Texas 76102, 
Texarkana College, Texarkana, Texas 75501. 

Texas A & I University, Kingsville, Texas 78363, 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 76129, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 79409, 
Tyler Jr. College, Tyler, Texas 75701, 
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INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE FOR 
ROLL CALL TRAINING BULLETIN 

CARRYING P ROHIBITED WEAPON CASES 



I. Part I (5 miiiUtes) 



A. Purpo se; To identify the factors to be included in the narrative 
portion of the C, P. W, arrest report concerning the elements 
of the arrest* 

B, Discussion Question ; What are the elements of arrest in a 

C. P. W. case that need to be written In the arrest report 
narrative ? 



. Defendant's mode of travel. 

, Cause for legal arrest. 

, Disposition of other ch‘.rges, 

. Time element. 

First contact, and 
Finding '^f weapon, 

, Location of defendant when arrested, 

, vVhether felony C, P, W,: 

Numbers of any license issued by tlie state for the sale 
of alcoholic beverages; 

Name of Licensee; 

Name of person in charge of the establishment where 
arrest was made; 

Correct address of establishment. 

. Description of how the defendant was dressed, 

. Physical description, 

• Gestae statements, 

II. Part 2 (5 minutes) 



A. 



ERIC 



Purpose : To Identify the factors to bo included In the narrative 
portion of the C. P. W. arrest report concerning the elements 

of search, ^ i r 

UO 



uo 
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B. Discussion Question : What are the elements of search in a 
C. P. W. case that need to be written in the arrest report 
narrative? 

. Why the defendart or his immediate surroundings was 
sea-whed. 

. Who searched the defendant or his Immediate surroundings. 

. The exact location and description of where the weapon was 
found , 

. Who found and witnessed the finding of the weapon. 

III. Part 3 (5) minutes 

A. Purpose ; To Identify the factors to be included In the narrative 
portion of the C. P. W, arrest report concerning the elements 
of confinement. 

B. Discussion Question; What are the elements of confinement In 
a C. P. W. case that need to be written In the arrest report 
narrative? 

. List transporting officers. 

. Place of confinement (jail, hospital . . .) 

. Where evidence placed. 

. Name of ofticer making disposition of evidence. 

. Correct property tag number, 

IV. Part 4 (5 minutes) 

Purpose ; To identify the factors to be Included In the narrative 
portion of the C. P. W. arrest report concerning the description 
of the weapon. 

Discussion Qu estion ; W^at are the factors that should be listed in 
the narrative portion of the G. P. W. arrest report concerning the 
description of the weapon? 

All facts r cessary for a complete and accurate description 
that cannot bo Included In the space provided for description 
of property. 
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. Description should Include working condition of weapon. 

^ All Identifying numbers c*nd brand names should be listed. 

. All accompanying parts should be listed, such as extra shells, 
clips, holster, sheath, belt, and the quantity of such. 
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The author was born in Chicago, Illinois on July 31, 1933. His 
parents moved to Texas In 1939, and he was educated in public schools 
of Dallas, Texas- After graduation from high school he worked as a 
draftsman, and in 1953 was inducted into the armed forces. He received 
3n honorable discharge from the U. S, Army in 1955, and began his law 
enforcement career that same year with the Dallas Police Department. 

During his first years oi law enforcement service he worked in the 
Patrol and Traffic Divisions. In 1959 he wa.s assigned to the Criminal 
Investigation Division, and In 1961 was promoted to the rank of Detective. 

In 1964 he enrolled at the University of Texas at Arlington, first as 
a pre-law student and later as a government majo^. He received a Bachelor 
of Arts degree in Government from that institution in May of 1958. 

He was appointed to the rank of Sergeant In 1968, and assigned to 
the Advanced Training Section of the Dallas Police Department's Training 
Division. He is presently working in that capacity on departmentcal ad- 
vanced, specialized and roll call training programs. 
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